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An Editorial 
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NTIL recently, the American labor move- 

ment has focused its interest: and energy 

almost wholly upon domestic economic 
problems—wages, hours, conditions of labor. 
A rather notable change has taken place. 
Both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations are 
increasingly concerning themselves with inter- 
national affairs. 

It is true that there have been numerous 
international organizations appealing to and 
serving organized labor for a century. In 1911 
Lorwin in Labor and Internationalism was al- 
ready able to list 27 international labor or- 
ganizations. Previously the First and later 
the Second Socialist Internationals had striven 
mightily to enlist labor support, with a great 
deal of success in Europe but not much in this 
country. The Third (Communist) International 
disrupted much of what had been achieved. It 
made and continues to make the job of en- 
listing labor support for political action toward 
social reform far more difficult. 

The organizational maturity and strength 
that American labor has experienced since the 
passage of the Wagner Act has opened up new 
horizons. The organized labor force now totals 
about 14,000,000. Labor wields the balance of 
power. But to date the trade unions have 
mostly muffed the opportunities afforded them 
for political action in their own behalf and 
that of the people as a whole, on both the do- 
mestic and the international scéne. 






However, this indifference to international 
problems is rapidly giving way to realization 
that events abroad closely affect the interests 
of every American. Hence labor’s almost unani- 
mous backing of the Marshall Plan. Perhaps 
one of the most important factors in “selling” 
this plan to European labor was the support 
of the AFL and ClO—with only a few CP- 
s controlled unions in opposition. The best 
answer to Communist attacks on the ERP was 
given by James Carey—that American labor 
supports it and the most reactionary isolationist 
elements in the US are against it. “Is that your 
idea,” he asked Soviet representatives in the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, of a “Wall 
Street plot?” 


American labor’s traditional policy of limiting 
participation in politics to rewarding friends 
and punishing enemies may or may not have 
been wise in the past. Certainly today it ‘1as 
become outmoded. Events have demonstiated 
that there can be no isolationism on the part 
of labor. The kind of a world we live in 
makes it imperative for labor to take an active 
and energetic part, mobilizing its maximum 
Strength, in the fight for the ideals that have 
always motivated the labor movement. 


lt cannot mobilize its maximum strength as 
long as it remains divided into the AFL, the 
ClO, and numerous independent unions. If 
there is to be effective participation of Amer- 
can labor with labor abroad, in furtherance 
of democracy, it must emerge from a base of 
unity at home. To date, two major obstacles 
have stood in the way of such unity. One was 
the presence of Communists in the CIO at the 
fad of important unions in that body, and the 




























CIO affiliation with the WFTU. The second 
was the unfortunate belief in some AFL quar- 
ters that the CIO, despite its more than a decade 
of existence, its solid base, its millions of mem- 
bers, was still somehow a young “upstart.” If 
the CIO wanted to come back into the AFL, 
fine; that was the only basis on which a 
“merger” could be effected. That, we are glad 
to say, is not the stand of progressive leaders 
of the AFL and we think it is a point of view 
that is dying. There have been obstacles pre- 
sented by both sides. There are still obstacles— 
but we think that they are disappearing. In 
short, never was there a time more propitious 
for the genuine unity, on fair terms for both 
major American labor bodies. 
€ % 


Tue major obstacle of all is vanishing rapidly, 
and that is the CP influence in the CIO. The 
defeats the CP has suffered in the UAW, in 
the NMU and elsewhere, the powerful oppo- 
sition they face in Philip Murray and his aides, 
the active campaigns to divest them of their 
control of and influence in a few CIO local 
councils—all these are portents of the eventual 
elimination of Stalinist strength in the CIO. In 
fact, only in one important union, unfortunately 
the third largest in the ClO—the UE—are they 
still in control. Other unions they control are 
of minor importance. And even in the UE, a 
steady anti-Stalinist drive, under the leadership 
of James Carey, has been building strength. 
Carey lost again at the last convention, but the 
Stalinists in the UE were visibly rattled. The 
membership of that union is beginning to gain 
sight of the crucial issues and the future for the 
anti-Stalinist drive looks good. 

Much as we respect the astuteness the ClO 
has demonstrated in many international situa 
tions, we are unable to understand its continued 
affiliation with the WFTU. The CIO claim that 
if the AFL had joined with the CIO at the 
beginning in entering the WFTU the Stalinists 
could have been beaten in that organization, 
betrays naive illusions regarding the Stalinists. 
Even if such a joining of forces had resulted 
in a nominal victory over the Stalinists, the 
organization would have been wrecked in the 
battle—and the Stalinists would have suc- 
ceeded in large part in discrediting it. Cer- 
tainly, the Stalinists would not have stayed for 
a single minute longer than it continued to 
serve Soviet purposes. 

But recent news from this front is good. At 
the recent British Trades Union Congress at 
Margate the request that the TUC reaffirm its 
support of the WFTU exploded in the face of 
the CP. Arthur Deakin, member of the general 
council of the TUC and president of the WFTU, 
delivered a happily violent attack on the 
“Soviet-dominated” WFTU. It is important to 
note that Mr. Deakin was not voicing a per- 
sonal opinion but speaking in the name of the 
council of the TUC—which was instrumental 
in launching the WFTU. A further resolution 
which praised the “value of the WFTU in pre- 
serving world peace and defending the world’s 
workers” was defeated by 15.to one in a floor 
vote. In London, Deakin’s outspoken denuncia- 
tion of the WFTU and the action of the TUC 
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was taken as an indication that the WFTU’s 
end was in sight. Deakin will attend a meeting 
of the WFTU in Paris this week, and it is known 
in advance that he does not intend to re- 
sign his presidency or to disband the organi- 
zation at this time. But the handwriting is 
plainly on the wall. 

The next move is up to the CIO. Regardless 
of what may once have been a possibility, 
the WFTU is now in Soviet hands. The CIO 
must appraise the situation in its contemporary 
context and it must act decisively. Much de- 
pends on what is done. One stake is nothing 
less than the too long delayed, organizational 
merger of American labor. Given successful 
culmination of the merger, who knows what 
are the ultimate horizons of labor’s constructive 
contributions to domestic and international life? 
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he Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Basic History of Beard 


HAT happened to Charles A. 

W vvcrs should be a warning to 
all of us. It should be a warn- 

ing, especially, to such as grow set in 
their ways and immoderately sure of 
themselves. He was called our greatest 
historian, the dean of the craft. No 
other had had such influence over our 
generation. His in- 

rf" tegrity, his cour- 

‘e age, his enterprise 

j had been an in- 
spiration where- 
ever young men 
set themselves to 
the task of un- 
raveling the past. 
To countless num- 
bers of them — as 
to me—he had 





Bohn endeared himself 
by acts of personal 
kindness Affection was added to 


respect. 

Yet at the end of his life this great 
scholar made a fool of himself. In his 
review of Beard’s last book in The New 
Leader, Harry D. Gideonse remarks in 
final judgment that it is “the best of 
its Chicago-Tribune kind.” All his life 
the great teacher had been writing and 
speaking of what we can learn from 
history. He ended by rejecting much 
that he had learned. In fact, in his last 
volumes he seemed to be denying all 
that he had taught us in his earlier 
works about interpretation of the Con- 


stitution as a living. growing instru- 


ment. He seemed to be taking his stand 
with those whom he had fought all his 
life, the believers in the word rather 
than in the spirit. 

When I finished reading this last 
book, I went up to the New York 
Public Library. Charles A. Beard died 
at the age of 74. His greatest historical 
study was published in 1913. President 
Roosevelt and the Coming of the War 
1941 barely preceded his death. I asked 
one of the library attendants to arrange 
Beard’s works before me in chrono- 
logical order. Perhaps the young man 
realized something of the ceremonial 
nature of the service which I asked. 
At any rate, he went about the business 
with a good deal of solemnity. Finally, 
after much waiting and consultation, I 
had the life-work of this great man 
there within the reach of my eye. 

I kept asking myself: “What was 
wrong where so much was right?” And 
as I asked I would dip into boeks turn- 
ing from one end of the great scholar’s 
life to the other. The first thing that 
one notes—and it is present every- 
where — is a certain proud independ- 
ence. This man, from earliest youth, 
was militantly on his own. He read the 
greatest scholars of England or Europe 
with tongue in cheek. The Teutonic 
myth, which was popular during his 
student days, he pierced on every possi- 
ble occasion. His brilliant discussion of 
our own schools of historiographers in 
Chapter 1 of An Economic Interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution has been a joy 


to successive generations. Even famous 
historians among us had copied from 
one another. Beard went straight to 
the documents. Thinking out from the 
sources, he cared little whether his 
conclusions agreed with those who 
were considered great. 

His students thought of him as a 
rather dour master. His smile had a 
wintry cast. And there was about much 
of his writing more restraint than 
search for charm. But there was — and 
often —the brilliance associated with 
good writing about mathematics. Clear- 
ness, sharpness, exactness would give 
to a paragraph a charm more native 
and natural than any that could have 
come by through conscious effort. 
In his more popular works, such as 
The Rise of American Civilization, he 
often caught the spirit of American 
thought and action in passage of rare 
warmth. Once in a while the man’s 
deep love for things American warmed 
his words into beauty. 


” ” * 


Accusep of following a foreigner, 
Karl Marx, Charles A. Beard proudly 
took his stand upon the theoretical 
basis laid by James Madison in No. 10 
of the Federalist papers. There are, 
said this staunch old Virginian, “a 
landed interest, a manufacturing inter- 
est, a moneyed interest and many lesser 
interests.” And the struggles among 
these “interests” make politics. With 
these words as his text, Beard under- 
took the study which changed Amer- 
ican historical thinking so vitally that 
it could never be changed back again. 

As I have thought back to this great 
study, it has sometimes seemed to me 
a rather narrow and mechanical appli- 
cation of the idea of economic inter- 
pretation. On rereading it, however, I 
am reminded that Beard carefully 
guarded against any such criticism. He 
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remarks: “I have never believed that 


‘all history’ can or must be ‘explained’ 


in economic terms or any other terms,” 


He gives us the results of his minute 
research into the economic interests of 
the fathers of the Constitution — with. 
out once hinting that these were the 
only forces at play. 

How could a man with such a mind 
end in the same stable with the Chicago 
Tribune, John T. Flynn and John 
O’Donnell? His last book of 614 pages 
contains not one word calculated to 
help us to find our way out of the 
parlous situation in which we find our. 
selves. The great historian faces the 
world situation as ridiculously helpless 
as was Henry Ford without benefit of 
history. What happened? What went 
wrong? 

The key to the answer is to be fcund, 
I think, in The Devil Theory of War, 
a slender volume published in 1936, 
There, basing himself upon the re- 
searches of the Nye Committee, Beard 
accepts the theory that wars are started 
by munition-makers. In an article pub- 
lished during the same year in Foreign 
Affairs he showed himself well-in- 
formed about the doings of the Nazis, 
He realized what a threat they offered 
to the world. His thinking about them 
was in one corner of his mind. And it 
was good thinking. In another corner 
he was looking at the wicked manu- 
facturers of guns and planes and sub- 
marines. The Nazis were wicked and 
dangerous. But the DuPonts and 
Remingtons were more wicked and 
much closer. So, rather than give 
munition-makers the chance to run 
America, he would take the chance of 
letting Hitler run the world. Though 
he had written many warnings against 
accepting economic interpretation as 
the one basis of thinking, in the end 
Charles A. Beard was betrayed by a 
fanatical and blinder-limited faith in it. 








Tokyo. 

N inside picture of conditions in 

A a tiny corner of the Soviet Union 

Is given by a Japanese prisoner 

of war who has just returned to Tokyo, 

one of the few former soldiers to be 

released bv the Russians during the 
three years since the war 


Typical of the thousands sent into 
the coal mines, he was a round-faced 
fellow in his twenties, his shorn hair 
turning now into a even stubble on a 
round head. This ex-prisoner, who is 
called by the common name Suzuki, 
was conscripted in 194] and sent to a 
post on Chishima,. an island off Sibe- 
ria which Japan had owned since the 
Russo-Japanese war in 1905 but which 
Russia possesses again now. 

The Russians took this battalion of 
more than 800 men prisoners late in 
1945. The men were put to work mining 
coal at once near Vladivostok. 

The POWs were housed in old bar- 
racks. They were very cold, said Su- 
zuki. The first winter, with tempera- 
tures down to 38 degrees below zero, the 
Japanese suffered a great deal, and this 
is when the most deaths occured. But 
then they began to get used to it and 
survival was easier. Each man had only 
one bianket which he had brought with 
him. They slept on straw mattresses. 


DALLIN’S DISPATCHES — 

David J. Dallin’s weekly dis- 
patches to The New Leader from 
Europe are temporarily interrupted 
this week to allow us to print a 
comprehensive analysis by Mr. 
Dallin of Stalin's collected works 
currently being published in Mos- 
codw. Mr. Dallin’s article appears 
in the literary section, on page 12. 
His European dispatches will be 
resumed next week. 
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By Robert Root 


Food was short. he said. Sometimes 
they got rice at the rate of 400 grams 
a day. But the prisoners sought ways 
to supplement the diet. They boiled pine 
bark and they made soup of grass. Su- 
zuki was amazed at the verdure of 
Japan and looked around Tokyo with 
in experienced eye. “There is no grass 
here that we cannot eat.” he said. 

The Japanese officer in charge of 
this force of prisoners was on good 
relations with the Russians, so he 
managed to get better food for his 
prisoners. Still, some of them died for 
lack of food. In other places, Suzuki 
said, half or two-thirds of the Japanese 
prisoners died. 

The prisoners were virtually cut off 
from home. Suzuki got only one letter 
in almost three years. He sent four 
cards but only two of them arrived in 
Japan. At the same time, the prisoners 
were getting a steady propaganda diet 
which made them fear that America 
was doing the worst in Japan. 

The Russinas were generally aloof. 
They did not even talk much about 
Communism. But Japanese Commun- 
ists propagandized eagerly among the 
prisoners. Few of the POWs were con- 
verted, but to a man they were per- 
suaded that America was terrorizing 
Japan. 

Suzuki got little glimpse outside the 
camp, heard no word about concen- 
tration camps in Siberia. 

“We were all like blind men 
plained laconically. 

It was two years ago that repatria- 
tion began. But even last year, only a 
few were repatriated. The first from 
his mine—the sick and weak—were 
sent to Japan last year. The prisoners 
were told that all could go if America 
would provide promised transport. 
Sometimes they were taken on pro- 


* he ex- 


paganda, trips to the harbor. “See, 
America sends no ships.” they were 
told. 

Repatriation is only now getting 
under way. No one knows, said Suzuki, 
how many Japanese remain in the 
Soviet Union, but he estimated the 
figure at 400,000. He was lucky to be 
one of the early ones to get away. He 
had kept his mouth shut on politics. 
Of the 800 in his battalion who re- 
mained, six who were charged with 
complaining against Russia were 
taken away at the last minute, no one 
knows where. Larger groups were 
similarly removed, apparently for 
more mine work in other battalions. 


The first big shock of reality came 
when the prisoners at last got on the 
American boat to carry them to Japan. 
There were only about 2,000 of them, 
but the Russians refused to let more 
go. Suzuki estimated that the boat 
could have carried up to 7,000. The 
prisoners learned that all the other 
American boats sent were carrying 
only partial loads—after all the Soviet 
propaganda about lack of shipping 
space! 


The second shock came when Suzuki 
saw Japan. This was not what he had 
expected. 


Asked what he thinks of conditions 
at home, Suzuki burst out in spontane- 
ous laugh. They are much better than 
he had had any idea. He had heard that 
the Japanese had no food, that people 
were dying, and that the American 
soldiers were mistreating Japanese 
women. There is a grain of truth be- 
hind such propaganda, but the Rus- 
sians greatly exaggerated, he said. 


“IT couldn’t believe it when | saw 
children with round faces and people 
fairly well-dressed and friedship be- 
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Back Home From Siberia 


tween Americans and Japanese.” he 
declared. “I really was surprisec 

Soviet propaganda backfired. Ex- 
pecting the worst, Suzuki has been 
pleased by the realities of American 
occupation. So, he said, fee] ai] the 
others of the 2,000 on that repatriation 
ship. 

“We are friends of Americ: said 
Suzuki. 


Party-Line Science 


Professor Anton Zhegrak. inier- 
nationally-known geneticisi. has 
capitulated to the party-line on 
genetics. For 15 years he has waged 
a verbal war against the “Marxisi” 
views of T. D. Lysenko, who 
accused his rival of being # 
“Bourgeois” scientist. 

Lysenko rejecis the Mendellian 
theory of heredity in favor of the 
claim that environment can alier 
hereditary characteristics.He main- 
tains that acquired characteristic 
can be inherited. (Mendel was 4 
Catholic priest—how could he be 
correct?) Thus “Marxism” mus! 
determine, not only the com: 
position of music and the writing 
of novels and poems, but the find- 
ings of science. This is a setback 
to Soviet science, but it may be 
good news to the democratic world. 
How can an atombomb be made 
if party-line dogmas rule the minds 
of phyicists? An American scientis! 
once visited one of Lysenko’s gree? 
houses, picked a giant tomato of 
a vine and found it to be made 
of wax. Maybe the atombomb thei. 
it is darkly hinted, Russia already 
posesses, is filled with Das Kapital 
instead of uranium. 
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eet E conomics of the Soil oo a 
| Is the American Farmer Now Rich? 





~ 

This is the second and last of two 
articles by T. Swann Harding, author 
of “Two Blades of Grass,” on the 
current economic status of the Amer- 
ican farmer. The first article appeared 


last week. 
X a | 





popular magazines appear to be 

written to convince us that all 
farmers are now fabulously wealthy. 
Moreover, total cash receipts of Amer- 
ican farmers during the first eight 
months of 1947 were around $17,400,000, 
000, a 21 percent gain over the same 
period of 1946. 


‘ RTICLES in the newspapers and 


Average that sum out and it looks 
like a lush life for the boys on the land. 
But if you examine the most careful 
studies of farm living standards that 
liave been made since the war ended, 
your enthusiasm tends to abate. For it 
takes a lot of people below the average 
to balance those above who, in smaller 
numbers, absorb greater proportions of 
the income. There are still poor farm- 
ers, there are still many poor rural 
counties, and there are still impoverish- 
ed largely rural States entire. 


Studies so far made compare 1940 
with 1945 and relate specifically to 
farm-operator family living levels. 
Southern sharecroppers are included, 
but hired farm labor is not. While the 
data do not cover all goods, services, 
and other satisfactions that comprise a 
complete level of living, they do covex 
items which are pretty illuminating. 
These are such things as the percentage 
of farms with electric current or a tele- 
phone in the dwelling, the percentage 
with automobiles, and the average 


value“ of products sold or traded the 
preceding year—adjusted for changes 
in purchasing power. 

These items are quite revealing. Farm 
families with electricity in the home 
are much more likely to have othe: 
types of household facilities, as well as 
better homes, than those without. An 


index based on such items quite accu- 
rately measures the over-all changes in 
levels of farm family living. The indices 
show only the average level of living 
for a county, however. They throw no 
light upon differences among farm 
operators within the county. But it is 
quite apparent that it takes a lot of 
below-average standards of living to 
pull a county average down to one- 


third the national average for all 
counties 


Record production and good prices 
raised the average net income of farm 
operators, derived from agriculture, up 
to $2,251 in 1945 from $768 in 1940. That 
looks good, especially to persons who 
have implicit faith in averages. Even 
when rising living costs are considered, 


the gain for the five years was around 
11] percent 


As a whole, the level of living en- 
Joyed by American farm operators and 
their families was one-fourth higher 
in 1945 than it had been in 1940. Yet 
this phenomenal prosperity has been 
Spotty and erratic. Then the start was 
mighty low—$768 per family per year. 





fo PLEASE NOTE ———_—__—__ 

Jonathan Stout, Washington Edi- 
tor of The New Leader is currently 
Tecuperating from an appendicitis 
operation. He is still resting in the 

















hospital. We know that we speak 
for all our readers when we wish 
him’a rapid recovery and state that 
We will greatly feel his loss for the 
few weeks he will be unable to send 















his reguiar week! dispatches. | 
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By T. Swann Harding 


Accorpinc to the method used in 
the principal study, a county is 
doing just as well agriculturally as the 
country entire if its index was 100 in 
1945. That doesn’t mean that the coun- 
try is perfect by a long shot. If, on the 
other hand, its index number were zero 
—which na.county quite achieved—that 
would represent just about the lowest 
level of living possible in these United 
States. It would mean that there was 
no household electrical equipment or 
current, no telephones in the farm 
homes, no automobiles on operator’s 
farms, and no farm products produced 
for sale or exchange in that county. 


Not only have about 30 counties in 
the United States slipped below their 
1940 indices, but there is a tremendous 
difference between counties and a high- 
ly significant one between states and 
sections of the nation. The standard in- 
dex for the nation as a whole was set 


ties these relati ely wealthy ones bal- 
ance out in the averages teloved of 
statisticians. 

Among individual States, Texas was 
a sort of norm. Its index stood at 79 
in 1940, as compared with 80 for all 
counties in the entire United S ates. 
The Texas index rose to 101 in 1945. 
However, there are tremendous varia- 
tions between ard among the various 
States, indicating that no matter how 
much some of them ga ned, they were 
still lagging f r behind the national 
average. 

Index figwes for states with high 
average levels of farm-operator family 
living were as follows, the 1945 figure 
being given first, followed by tte 19:0 
index: New Jersey, 176 and 140; Con- 
necticut, 170 and 158; Iowa, 162 and 
133; and Cal fornia 161 and 132. But 
consider these shocking lows, st-ted 
the same way: Mi s‘ssig pi, 32 and 22; 
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at 100 for 1945; on that same basis the 
national index for 1940 was 80. 


But in the Northeast—comprising the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States—the farm-operator family living 
level stood 15 percent above the 1945 
level for the country as a whole, even 
way back in 1940; by 1945 it was 39 per- 
cent above the national level.But things 
were very different in the South. 


Here, in 1940, the farm-operator 
family living level averaged only one- 
half that for the country as a whole in 
1945. In 1945 it had risen to only two- 
thirds of the national average. Hence 
all these southern counties were only 
about two-thirds as well off agr cul- 
turally speaking as the rural counties 
of the nation as a who’e. 


The index for the North Central 
States was 104 in 194, or 4 percent 
above the 1945 national level. It had 
increased to 128, or 28 above, by 1945. 
The index figure for the West was 101 
in 1940 and 125 in 1945. Te Pacific 
States alone did very much fetter. 

Their index was much higher than 
that for the Mountain States. It actually 
stood 2% percent above the nation’s 
1945 level back in 1940. It bounded to 
150 or 50 percent above the national 
level, by 1945. The-e indices are the 
highest attained by any group of states, 
but just consider how, many poor coun- 


Arkansas, 37 ani 25; Alabama, 33 and 
25; Tennessee, 50 <nd 36; Louisiana, 51 
and 34; and South Carolina, 55 and 41. 

Stated another way, the farm-opera- 
tor family level of living in Mississippi 
as a whole averaged a little over one- 
fourth as good as that for the nation as 
a whole, in 1940, and only about one- 
third as Bood in 1945. The Sou hern 
States neverthe ess gained more dur- 
ing the five years than did other re- 
gions, on a percentare basis. But their 
index numbers did not in-rease as 
many points as did those for other 
reg ons. 


While the level of farm-oper t r 
family living was higher in all parts 
of the country in 1945 than in 1910, 
the differences between the regions 
remained just about the same. Counties 
in the highest fifth—those that gained 
most in living s andards during the 
five years—were concentrated in the 
heart of the Corn Belt, in the small 
industrialized states of the northeast- 
ern seabord, and in Ca ifornia, 
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lowa had the largest single block 
of counties in the top fifth, All ex- 
cept a few of the counties in the lowest 
fifth were in the Southeast, miost of 
them in the eastern Cotton Belt and in 
the so-called self sufficing areas of 
the southérn Appalachians. Remember 
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these figures apply only to the families 
of farm operators, hence high indexes 
do not mean high liv:ng standards for 
hired farm workers and their families. 
Moreover, some states, like California, 
have large bodies of hired f rm work- 
ers who do not live on fa ms. 

Large numbers of u per-fifth c un- 
ties were alo located in II] nois, In- 
dianna, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minne ota, 
California, Washington, and a few other 
siates. But in the South cond'tions 
ranged from only fair to wholly de- 
plorable. Texas was the only southern 
state with a 1945 living-level in“’ex 
above that for the United States as a 
whole, and it was only one roint up, 
or 101. 


In many instances 1945 indexes were 
higher than those for 1940 only because 
large numbers of submarginal farm 
operaiors had been crowded out be- 
tween those year:. While the ma- 
jority of the operators did live better 
in 1945, some actually lived worse than 
in 1940, the gains being very uneven. 
Nor is the national level, the standard 
of compari on, what it should be by 
any means, 


In 18946 the average net income of 
persons on farms was $620, as com- 
pared with $1,'26 per capita fr non- 
farm people. In sh rt, in 1946, f.rm 
people had an income of only 47 per- 
cent of that earned by non f rm peo- 
ple and yet farm income was tte 
highest in our history. Roug ly one- 
fifth of our people lived on farms and 
they received only one-ninth of te 
nat onal income. The per capita in- 
come of farm people has been less thar 
half that of non-farm people since 
1910, and was only 17 percent of non- 
farm in 1921 and 1932. 


We are dealing tere with a long- 
term tread. Thee is nothing new 
about it. in 1930 the per capita in- 
come of farm rfeople was $170 and of 
non-farm people $761; the figures were, 
respective'y, $177 and $720 for 1940; 
$389 and $1.060 for 1942; $530 and 
$1,326 for 1944. In 1910 the respeciive 
ficures were: $139 and $482; in 1 18, 
$304 and $671. If the income of farm 


_ people has recently increased ra id'y 


they had a great deal of catching up 
to do and they still have a long way 
«0 go to equal n n-farm peop’'e. 

Farmers are better off now than they 
were when the only study of their 
postwar situation was made, as com- 
pared with prewar, but inflation has hit 
them hard tco. Today the average 
farmer is not as well off aste wsa 
year ago even though te gets more 
dollars for his product than he d‘d 
then. For, thou h the general level of 
farm prices has increas d about 11 
percent during the past twelve months, 
the farmer must pay 16 perce t more 
for the things he buys! 

Prices of bcef, cattle, hogs, milk, 
efgs, and poultry have r’sen spectacu- 
larly. But so have the prices of the 
grains farmers must use to. produce 
these commodities for market. Feed 
costs have risen very sharply—23 per- 
cent in a period during which live- 
stock prices went up only 12 percent. 
When it comes to purchases for his 
household the farmer meets the same 
inflationary process we do. 

So the answer to the que-tion asked 
in the title is this: Farm family living 
siandards have improved; the averages 
look reassuring. But there are still 
poor farmers and impoverished farm 
families, the unfortunates with below- 
average standards. Finally, the incomes 
of farm people are still less than half _ 
those of non-far mpeople, on the av- 
evage. Farmers are not all rich by 
any manner of means. 
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High Prices 
And 
Profits 


By R. Richard Wohl 


Economic Analyst of The New Leader 


UMBER one on Pres. Truman’s 
N list of anti-inflationary pro- 

posals is a recommendation that 
the excess profits tax be restored. Prices 
have risen, and with them profits, it is 
claimed. The argument put forward by 
many corporations that these rises in 
prises are due to an increased wage 
bill is not accepted as valid pretext. 
For, in many cases, argues the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, “many profit 
margins have been adequate to absorb 
wage increases without the price in- 
creases that have followed.’ 

The implication of this line of reason- 
ing is clear. Profits are too high. To 
suggest this to business men is to be 
guilty of a breach of manners. This is 
almost as crass as public speculation on 
the chastity of « lady. “It is possible,” 
notes the Guaranty Trust Company in 
its economic newsletter, The Guaranty 
Survey, in shocked chagrin, “that in 
many cases corporate profits may be 
singled out for criticism and pressure 
no* so much because they are seriously 
believed to be primarily responsible for 
inflation, as because they are one of 
the easiest targets to shoot at, and poli- 
tically one of the least dangerous.” But 
is the subject really a false issue, raised 


for ulterior, political motives 

How can one judge whether profits 
are too high? According to extremist 
business men, profits can never be too 
high, since they represent prices will- 
Others at- 
tempt to find a justification for present 


ingly paid by consumers 
profit levels by comparison with past 
According t the 
logic of the Guaranty Trust Co., how- 


earnings austere 
ever, it is difficult to imagine a period 
in the past comparable to our own 
that might be used as a _ base for 
comparison, “During the war.” it argues 
with superb understatement, “the situa- 
tion was obviously abnormal both 
because of unrestricted government 
spending and restrictive price controls. 
“The decade before the war was one 
of unbroken, or almost unbroken de- 
pression and the Government was 
involved in a policy of deficit-spending 
and “an unprecedented program of ex- 
perimental legislation and intervention 
Where then is the 
basic period? One must go back still 
furthe: 


in economic affairs.’ 


“One must go back to the nineteen- 
twenties to find a period not dominated 
by clearly abnormal factors, and even 
then the normality of the situation may 
seriously be questioned.” As a matter 
of fact, no comparable period can be 
found. “It is impossible sagely con- 
cludes the newslette to find a past 
period that provides a significant basis 
of comparison without a broad allow- 
ance for other variable factors.” In 
simple language this means that if you 
are going to compare profit rates, pick 
your period carefully. Choose only the 
peaks of the prosperity periods in the 
business cycle. and contrasts will be 
minimized 

Indeed, you can get wonderful results 
this way. Present profit rates are even 
lower than what they were in 1929. In 
that year, profits in relation to national 
income were 9.6 percent, last year, 
however, profits (after vastly larger 
taxes) were only 8.9 percent. Things, 
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therefore, are not so good, or so bad, 
as they once were. 

Besides, continues the argument, it 
is unfair to single out corporate profits 
for castigation. Prices of non-farm 
commodities have only doubled since 
1939, while the prices of farm products 
have more than tripled. Furthermore, 
some prices charged by corporations 
have been voluntarily held so far below 
what could have been charged that 
‘gray markets’ in the products have 
developed.” 


. ~ 


I; is obvious that these arguments are 
all rather beside the point. There is no 
intrinsic sanction for a rate of profit 
simply because it does not exceed, or 
equal, that of 1929, a period which, the 
Guaranty Trust Co. notwithstanding, is 
hardly typical in American business 
history. Neither is it an argument for 
high corporate profits because the other 
fellow is doing it in agriculture, and 
the comparability of these two classes 
of profits may be seriously challenged. 
Certainly it is not to the point to argue 
that profits are not too high because 
they might be higher still 


A still more sophisticated rational- 
ization is available to justify present 
profit rates. “One of the most sig- 
nificant ways of measuring corporate 
profits,” continues the Survey, “is to 
express them in terms of sales.” Last 
year, for example, net profits, after 
deducting taxes, in all industries (fi- 
nance, insurance and real estate ex- 
cepted) were equal to 5.28 cents of 
each dollar of sales. In 1929, however, 
net profits amounted to 5.41 cents on 
the sales dollar 


It is to be noted at the outset that 
uch a statement of profit rates repre- 
sents some rather obvious statistical 
weaseling. It is clear that the total 
profit on the total volume of sales, 
rather than the rate of profit per sales 
dollar, is the critical information in 
discussing the level of profits. 

This statement of the issue has been 
carefully examined by Dr. Edwin G., 
Nourse, of the Brookings InStitution, 
in his book Industrial Price Policies 
and Economic Progress. Dr. Nourse, 
now on the President's board of eco- 
nomic advisers, can hardly be accused 
of being a wild-eyed radical, or an 
He is as orthodox 
is he is illustrious as an economist. 

“In the words and actions of many 
business men,” observes Dr. Nourse, 
the assumption appears implicit that 
an uptrend of prices for their products, 
or at least the maintenance of existing 
schedules (of prices) is a condition 
necessary for their prosperity.” He 


economic illiterate 


then proceeds to examine this proposi- 
tion, and comes to the conclusion that 
this is not necessarily true. It seems to 
be rooted in a traditional, and rather 
non-logical, business superstition, “It 
appears at times,” he suggests with 
charming circumspection, “that he (the 
business man) seems to regard price 
maintenance as the only proper line of 
executive policy and reduction or 
‘price-cutting’ as an inherently undesir- 
able procedure which he should reserve 
only for the last resort.” As a matter 
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of fact, he goes on to show. alert, pro- 
gressive business men have made re- 
sounding economic successes. measured 
in hard cash, by disregarding this eco- 
nomic myth. 

The Monsanto Chemica] Co. for 
instance, has fellowed the policy of 
reducing prices as fast as their costs 
permitted. The index numbers that 
measure their happy progress have a 
cool eloquence of their own. In 1926, the 
base year, the company’s profits, prices 
and the total volume of sales are repre- 
sented by 100. By 1937, the policy of 
sustained price reduction had wrought 
an economic miracle. In that year, 
Monsanto prices had dropped from 100 
in 1926 to 73.7, but the physical volume 
of sales had more than doubled to 
237.9, and total profits had increased, 
despite the decline in price. by more 
than half, to 168.4. 


Another chemical company achieved 
a similar success with the manufacture 
of a packaging material. In 1928. its 
base year, the index numbers repre- 
senting physical volume of sales. net 
average selling price, net profit per 
pound and total company profits were 
all represented by 100. Ten years later, 
in 1937, after a consistent policy of 
price reduction the index number for 
physical volume of sales had reached 
the astronomical height of 1,959. The 
average selling price per pound had 
fallen from 100 to 34. Similarly the net 
profit per pound had fallen from 100 
to 20, but total profits, due ico the 
phenomenal increase in the volume of 
sales, stood at 394, in 1937, as compared 
with 100 in 1928. 
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In the face of such evidence Dr. 
Nourse’s conclusion is very pointed. 
He is aware of the special problems 
that dominate particular industries. He 
realizes, too, that the examples cited 
represent especially successful applica- 
tion of this principle. Nonetheless, he 
sees in that principle a continuing 
challenge to the responsibility of Amer- 
ican business. He writes: 


If the American business man de- 
mands the right of freedom of eco- 
nomic enterprise, society in granting 
it may properly ask that he use that 
freedom aggressively in the public 
interest. This, to our way of think- 
ing. is the challenge which the in- 
dustrial system makes to the indus- 
trial executive. If he cannot meet 
it, the system of free enterprise is 
doomed to a condition of invalidism. 
low vitality, and unproductiveness 
which is utterly incompatible with 
the natural resources, productive 
equipment and manpower which the 
nation has at its disposal. 


It would seem then that measuring 
profits per sales dollar is a most inad- 
equate way of indicating their mag- 





nitude. As a matter of faci. taken ag 
a general principle, the sign of a 
healthy, functioning capitalism would 
be a decline in profits per sales dollar, 
and increase in total profit due ic in- 
creased sales volume. Things should 
become cheaper, be sold in greater 
quantities, at a greater aggregate profit, 

This point touches, too. on = sub« 
sidiary argument which is brought fore 
ward to justify present-day high 
profits. “Profits,” says the Survey, “are 
an exceptionally unstable form of in- 
come. In periods of low business ac- 
uvity they may vanish entirely. of 
even give way to large deficits.” Such 
an attitude, however, is part of the 
short-sighted attitude te which Dr. 
Nourse alludes. By considering high 
prices, and higher prices. as intrinsic« 
ally healthy, business men may actue 
ally be generating their own disaster, 
By introducing rigidity inte the price 
structure they may reach, as they often 
have, the senseless impasse in which 
there is an abundance of goods. and an 
abundance of people anxious ic con- 
sume them, but unable te de sc. Lack 
of purchasing power may then breed @ 
dizzy economic decline which wipes 
out profits altogether. Lack of vision 
surely cannot be an excuse for present 
high profits, as a reserve wgainst future 
folly. 


* . . * 


There remains only one piece of eco 
nomic metaphysics to invoke in defense 
of high prices. The “law” of supply 
and demand is the final orthodox talis- 
man displayed to ward off criticism. 

“The basic problem in an anti-infla 
tionary program,” argues the Guaranty 
Survey, “is to reduce demand anc iD 
crease supply. On the side of supply, 
a curtailment of profits would have aa 
effect opposite to that desired. 11 would 
diminish the incentive to produce and 
the incentive to improve anc expand 
facilities for future production On 
the side of demand, the ultimate cur 
tailment of profits would ie vey 
uncertain.” 

This peculiar argument falls siranges 
ly on the ears today. In substance, it # 
the same argument that was put for- 
ward by those who advocated the 
abandonment of price contr and 
promised lower prices as productiod, 
freed from controls, would expand out 
put. Production has increased since 
1946, but prices have risen in én % imost 
unbroken upward sweep since thet 
To a nation whose economy is fully 
employed this suggestion must sound 
stranger still, especially when pré posed 
as an immediate remedy for : present 
evil. 

Beardsley Ruml, treasurer of FB 1 F 
Macy & Co., is surely a haré -headed 
business man. He has the following @ 
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Abraham B. Held who covered the 
Middle West for The New Leader will 
now contribute articles on the West 
Coast 
— J 





{t rested on a crust of earth at 
the edge of a sea that eaded a 
world -Frank Fenton. 


3 ANGELES — Southern Cali- 
Ti fornia, it has been said, is more 


4 than a geographical designation; 


is is a state of mind. The type of people 
who settled here, the richness of the 
irrigated soil, the pleasantness of the 
climaic, the influence of the movie in- 
dustry, the relative isolation from the 
rest of the United States, the power of 
great vested corporate interests, the 


racial problem of Mexican and Japa- 
nese, have been factors in creating that 
state of mind. The result has been a 
region unique in the annals of our 
social history 

California, and the rest of the West 
Coast. is now in the midst of another 
tidal wave of immigration. Reminiscent 
of the 1920's, new migrants by the 
thousands are pouring into the region 
by every available means of transporta- 
tion, the building and real estate boom 
is on, drug stores are opened by the 
dozens accompanied by the usual Holly- 
wood fanfare, schools are crowded to 
the rafters, office buildings are shooting 


up to house the new industries that are 
locating here. According to the latest 
release of the Census Bureau, Cali- 
fornia gained nearly 3,000,000 people 
between 1949 and 1947, an increase of 
42.1 percent, to become the nation’s 


third largest State in population and 


crowding Pennsylvania for second 
pla 

The scowth of California, and of 
Oregon sad Washington as well, are 
more significant than first appears. The 
economic, social and political conse- 
of this development will be more evi- 


dent in the near future. The designa- 
tion of Eacl Warren on the Republican 
ticket is in itself an important indica- 
tion of the power and the prestige 
which the new West enjoys. Cali- 
fornia’s influence in the vital electoral 
college jumped 3 votes after the 1940 
census to 25. The next increase will be 
10 or more after the 1950 census — a 
phenomenal increase. This increase 
will also see the decrease in the elec- 
toral »te of States who have had 
either an absolute or relative decrease 
in population. Liberals and radicals 
must reinember this in the political and 
Statistical calculations which some- 
times mean the difference between 
Victory and defeat. 


Get Out the Vote 


On: the peculiar phenomena of 
California politics is the fact that demo- 
cratic registration in the State far out- 
fRumbers the Republican registration. 
[t is estimated by State and County 
officials that the registration in Cali- 
fornia will be about 3,000,000 regis- 
tered Democrats and only about 2,- 
000,009 Republicans. Despite registra- 
tion figures, the Republicans have been 
doing well in state and local elections. 


The ross-filing” system combined 
with an electorate ignorant of the poli- 
tical facts of life perpetuates this 
strange situation. The incumbent re- 
felves the top line on the primary 
ballot and there is no designation of 
the candidate’s true party affiliations. 
In man listricts candidates receive 
both major nominations and the elec- 


tion comes a formality. Moves to 


““lo3'e cross-filing have so far failed 
Of passage. Another thing which lib- 

lave learned in recent years is 
that a large turnout in an election 
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works in favor of liberal candidates. 
Get-out-the-vote drives must remain 
an essential part of liberal politics. 

Earl Warren captured both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican’ primaries in 
1946. In the Senatorial race Knowland 
defeated Democrat Will Rogers, Jr., by 
a vote of 1,428,067 to 1,167,161. The 
people who stayed home defeated 
Rogers. In the 1948 elections most poli- 
tical experts concede the State to the 
Dewey-Warren ticket, yet it is quite 
possible that the Democrats will stage 
a slight rally in the number of their 
Congressional delegation. In the 1946 
elections when labor stayed home, they 
lost some fine Congressmen by very 
narrow margins. Labor is determined 
that its voters will not sit out this one. 
The victory of Kefauver in Tennessee, 
the nomination of liberal Democrats 
across «the nation, and the indicated 
reduction in Wallace strength has re- 
vived the hopes of the doubtful and 
spurred on the sluggish. 


« * * 


Wallace Weakens Liberals 


C atirornia has a long tradition of 
political liberalism running back to 
Dennis Kearney’s Workingman’s Party 
of California in the 1870’s and through 
Hiram Johnson’s earlier campaigns; 
the vote given Teddy Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson and to Sinclair’s EPIC 
campaign of 1934; the four-time Frank- 
lin Roosevelt victory. While this region 
has been noted for its crackpot ten- 
dencies and movements, it does not 
seem that any of them will carry much 
political weight in the coming cam- 
paign. What remains of the Townsend 
movement has been thrown to the sup- 
port of the Wallace Party. 

The Democratic Party in California 
is hardly comparable to the tightly 
‘ontrolled, boss-run political machines 
of the Eastern States. The Party is a 
-onglomeration of factions and inter- 
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ests. It seems that old-line politicians 
have managed to keep control of the 
Party despite the strong bid for power 
made by the more liberal elements 
gathered in Americans for Democratic 
Action and around Jimmy Roosevelt. 
The Wallace issue weakened the liberal 
group in the Party as they were gather- 
ing their forces for a bid for power. 
What remains of that group is gradually 
being purged from the organization. 
Differences among liberals led to the 
election of E. G. Luckey, a rancher and 
an old-line politician, as the Southern 
Chairman of the Democratic Party by 
a vote of 134 to 123 for the liberal 
candidate who had received the sup- 
port of James Roosevelt, the National 
Committeeman for the State. The AFL 
leadership seems to be afraid of the 
liberal group and tends to support 
more conservative Democrats. Rumors 
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here seem to indicate that the young 
Roosevelt has his eyes on the Gubna- 
torial seat which Gov. Warren will 
vacate soon. The strongest Democratic 
organization in the State, the Los 
Angeles County Central Committee, is 
headed by a young liberal, Glenn M. 
Anderson, at present State Assembly- 
man from Hawthorne. 

The Wallace Party in’ California is 
the “Independent Progressive Party,” 
of which title only the word “Party” 
is accurate. It is an official party and 
has a place on the ballot after collect- 
ing the enormous amount of signatures 
required by State law. Hugh Bryson, 
longtime Communist Party supporter 
among the CIO maritime unions, heads 
the state party. Trade union support 
for Wallace is weak as is admitted by 
the Party’s publicity agent. The re- 
fusal of the Progressive Party and the 
CP dominated CIO unions to endorse 
liberal Democrats like Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, Chet Holifield, and Clyde 
Doyle unless they cross-filed in the IPP 
have done them no good among the 
trade unions and liberal groups. Their 
failure to endorse these candidates 
might indicate a division in their own 
ranks on this particular issue. 

Democrats who have crossed lines to 
file with IPP are walking a tight-rope 
with hardly the greatest of ease. 
Pressure on the Wallace Party finally 
forced their support of Frank Havenner 
who has a strong pro-labor record in 
Congress. Even Harry Bridges joined 
in to urge the IPP to support Haven- 
ner. The Democratic Party has taken 
a hands-off policy regarding its mem- 
bers who have cross-filed IPP. The 
fury of the Progressive Party has been 
against liberal Democrats who have re- 
fused to cross-file. All indications point 
to a sizable vote for the Wallace ticket. 
Estimates, which are, of course, diffi- 
cult to make’ run around 300,000 to 
400,000 out of an estimated vote of 
4,000,000 


Hope for California 


Tue AFL California Executive Coun- 
cil and the Los Angeles central body 
have both endorsed the Truman- 
Barkley ticket, although the AFL still 
claims some of the credit for electing 
Warren as Governor. They have en- 
dorsed liberal Democratic candidates, 
have taken a progressive stand on the 
19 propositions that will be placed 
before the voters. The Los Angeles 
body of 500,000 organized workers in 
what was once America’s largest open- 
shop city, have had a AFL Voters 
League for the past 8 years. It is or- 
ganized along Assembly District lines 
and while it is not a strong organiza- 
tion, it tries to get its members to 
register and to vote. » 


The CIO-PAC is much weaker than 
the AFL organization, but is has ap- 
pointed leaders in each of the Con- 
gressional Districts to get out the CIO 
vote. Pro-national CIO forces control 
PAC, although the CP forces still run 
the local.and state Industrial Union 
Councils. Until the issue is finally 
settled about ccontrol of the CIO in 
this state, political action must neces- 
sarily be weak. A majority of the CIO 
does support the PAC group and it 
also functions as a dual center for the 
Murray forces in the State. The CIO- 
PAC concentrates on the local elections 
and supports the housing initiatives 
and the reapportionment of the State 
Senate. . 

Of the 19 propositions on the Novem- 
ber ballot, probably the most important 
for the future development of the state 
is the one which makes mandatory the 
reapportionment of the state senatorial 
districts. At one time the state senators 
were elected on the basis of popula- 
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tion, but the reactionary interests, both 
indusirial and agricultural, managed to 
amend the law in favor of what they 
called a “federal plan.” Counties with 
large populations were given one state 
senator and the counties with the least 
populations were joined together in 
two and threes to elect one state sen- 
ator. The net effect has been to disen- 
franchise the mass of city voters who 
are generally liberal and place political 
power in the hands of the banking, 
industrial and landlord interests. An 
effort, spearheaded by the AFL, is be- 
ing made to make the distribution of 
state senators more equitable. Los An- 
geles County with almost 4,000,000 
people has only one senator as has 
Mono and Inyo Counties with 11,000. 
A victory for this proposition would 
be a body blow agains: the monooplists 
who have stymied progressive school 
legislation for years by their strangle- 
hold on the State Senate. The “rotten 
burough” system is not unique in 
Califorina; it is duplicated in many 
other states. 

There is hope in California for social 
democracy and liberalism. The unity 
of the real progressive forces, the unity 
of the trade union movement, the unity 
of Socialists, could create a great and 
liberal force in the Golden State. 





SLAVISH IMITATION 


Mr. Vishinsky also accused the 
United States of trying to enslave 
Europe with its European Recovery 
Program. 

News item, 


S O now the Russians insist that we 

Are trying our best, through the 
E.R.P., 

To shackle Europe and all who 
dwell there 

And impose our capitalistic hell 
there? 


If they‘re really upset. the reason’s 
not 

Their tender regard for poor 
Europe's lot: 

What burns them up. and what sets 
them raving, 

Is our cutting in on their own 
enslaving! 


WALTZ MACABRE 


H, the Danube once came rolling 
From the mountains to the sea, 
And in happy songs’ extolling 
It was blue and it was free. 


Now the Danube’s way is wended 
Through the lanes of living dead, 
And the songs have changed, or 
ended, 
For the Danube now is Red. 
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Political Circus 


By Norbert Muhlen 





®@ In certain circles it is still con- 
sidered politically chic to be a Com- 
munist sympathizer—the mark of an 
advanced intellectual — but fortu- 
nately those circles are being nar- 
rowed. 

This story was once circulated in 
Moscow: Stalin proposed that the 
Comintern announce itself dissolved. 
Another member of the Politburo 
asked, “But who will believe it?” 
Stalin replied, “The intellectuals.” 

Despite Stalin’s well-known con- 
tempt for intellectuals and theo- 
reticians, the Soviet Government 
never needed their abroad 
as much as now. The 
will defend Soviet imperialism, 
Soviet slave labor, is dwindling. 
Hence the organization of the World 
Congress of Intellectuals held in 
Wroclaw, August 25 to 29 

Dr. Bryn J. Hovde of the New 
School for Social Research and the 
other 


service 
number who 


Americans who opposed the 


Communists controlling the con- 
gress in Wroclaw deserve com- 
mendation. Because they insisted on 
being heard, Freda Kirchwey of 
The Nation said that it was “demo- 
cratic!” 

As fast as organizations become 
known as Communist fronts, new 
ones appeal Professor Harlow 
Shapley of Harvard, chairman of 


the National 
Sciences and 


Arts, 
sions, has an- 
CP-front has 


Council of the 
Profes 


nounced that this 





The “Faith” of Some Intellectuals 


formed a Commission for Academic 
Freedom. Academic freedom is a 
worthy cause, and hence the new 
front is sponsored by. Rr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The secretary is 
Professor Clyde R. Miller of Co- 
lumbia University. Miller was once 
director of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, which disappeared 
when Germany invaded Russia and 


it was no longer interested in 
analyzing American and_ British 
propaganda, favoring the entrance 


of the USA into the war. Miller has 
engaged in other activities that have 


aroused the strong suspicion that 
he is traveling along with the 
Kremlinites. 

Academic freedom is worthy 


cause and a fine thing—-which does 


not exist in Soviet Russia. It will 
be interesting to watch this new 
front and its defense of the right 


of Communists in our schools to 
attack the weaknesses of democracy 
without ever mentioning the 
of totalitarianism. It will be 
esting to see how many 

liberals are newly deceived. 


evils 
inter- 
innocent 


Norbert Muhlen is the author of 
several books including a biography 
of Schacht, the Nazi Finance Min- 
ister. Former editor of The Kadio 
Audience, Mr. Muhlen is a specialisi 
on mass media polling techniques, 
and is an astute student of problems 
of mass psychology. 








OMETHING has gone wrong with 
S showmanship. Time was when 

every international fellow-travel- 
ers’ confress organized by 
presented a colorful, exciting circus. 
Real intellectuals were attracted, the 
hearts of many innocents won, 
and many of them ran away from home 
to join the circus. 

Willi Muenzenberg,. the promoter of 
these World Congresses, the Barnum 
of the Comintern, knew how to attain 
maximum effects of entertainment and 
intellectual stimulation when he pro- 
duced his circuses which played Berlin, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Madrid, Paris, to 
overflow 1930s He 
thought up a good title to make the 
people come, and he 
the trained 
form. He engaged the be 
international celebrities 


Moscow 


were 


houses in the 


rounded up all 
seals of his party to per- 
t talent among 
authors, sci- 
to lend the 
He never failed to pre- 


entists and artists 
of their names 


glamor 


sent sensation such as a 
member of the House of 


Dean of 


some new 
Lords or a 


Canterbury, or Central 


African shouting party slogans. And 
he was clever in creating that thing 
which is the soul and secret of show- 


Whatever his World 
Congress happened to be officially about 
Fascism 
and imperialism or for the new human- 
ism, he 
the illusion that it was for a good 
cause, hiding the fact that it simply 
served the secret end of Communist 
world conquest. But Willi Muenzen- 
berg, who was to the Comintern what 
Ziegfeld was to the Follies and Roxy 
was to vaudeville, is a dead as vaude- 
ville itself. 

The Intellectuals’ World 
Congress, or Cultural Congress for 
Peace, held in Poland at the end of 
August, followed the pattern of the 
Red Decade’s international circuses. 
Many old-timers and star performers 
of the Gay Thirties did their time- 
worn stunts, there were again the 


business—illusion 


at the moment, against wa! 


always succeeded in creating 


so-called 





acrobats walking on the tight rope of 
Soviet freedom, the funnymen with 
their gags about peace-loving Commu- 
nism, the ballet of the party wheel- 
horses dancing the pas d‘oie under the 
whip of their Kremlin drillmaster. But 
the old illusion, the magic liberal and 
progressive effect of pre-World War II 
times, was never conjured up. To put 
it bluntly, it was a flop 


Intellectual’s Delight 


Sypney GRUSON, correspondent of 
the New York Times, reported that the 


advance publicity of the Congress 


seemed to indicate that “it was officially 





GERMANY 
L’ Aurore 


(Paris). 


hoped to make the another 
sounding board for support of the 
Soviet Union’s politics against the 
United States and Great Britain.” For 
this advance notice which disputed the 
organizers’ claim that theirs was The 
Freest Show On Earth, Mr. Gruson was 
barred from the congress 

Following the pattern of all the 
Communist-run congresses, first the 
messages of great men unfortunately 
unable to be there were read, as a 
“warm-up.” But even this part of the 
program went wrong. Instead of a 
message, G. B. Shaw sent one of his 
penny-postcards, saving: “I never send 
messages. This is final. I am sure 


congress 


Albert Einstein could say everything 
about peace, but I can’t. Messages are 
boring.” 

However, not even Albert Einstein 
could say everything about peace, at 
least not at this congress. Einstein had 
sent his message giving some of his 
personal ideas on atomic energy con- 
trol and world government, but they 
happened not to fit the party line. So 
his message was intercepted by the 
congress organizers; instead, a letter 
which he had sent them previously 
was garbled in such a way as to echo 
the party line and read to the Congress 
“without his authorization or knowl- 
edge,” as he stated later. The Amer- 
ican press, getting hold of the text of 
his real message as well as the fabri- 
cated one, untangled the “Einstein 
Message Mystery;” it showed the 
shabby character of this Congress when 
the tricky devices of the message- 
mixing master magicians were publicly 
revealed. 

The keynote speech of Alexander 
Fadayev, one of the Congress presi- 
dents and the fuehrer of the Russian 
delegation, was objectively reported in 
the American press. Describing West- 
ern culture as “disgusting filth,” and 
American magazines, movies. music as 
“ideological expansion that must be 
fought by progressive intellectuals,” he 
attacked T. S. Eliot, Eugene O'Neill, 
John Dos Passos and Henry Miller 2s 
men “who breed aggressive propa- 
ganda,” adding his fine point of literary 
criticism: “If hyenas could type and 
jackals could use fountain pens, they 
would write like them.” In a sequence 
seeming logical to a Soviet writer's 
mind he revealed the state of terror, 
intellectual slavery and _ dictatorial 
persecution prevailing in America: 
“United States intellectuals,” he said, 
“are facing a cold terror in a country 
whose facade by an irony of fate is 
decorated by the Statue of Liberty. 
Anyone disagreeing with United States 
policy faces a ten-year prison sentence 
and a $10,000 fine.” 

* ” 7 


The Not-So-Innocents Abroad 


ANY of the American intellectuals 
who disagree with United States poli- 
cies and defend Soviet terror, sat at 
his feet as delegates, provided with 
American passports, planning to return 
to America as free men, and lustily 
applauding his tirades. Among Amer- 
ica’s much-persecuted heroes, victims 
of Greenwich Village salt mines and 
Ivy-League College labor camps, at the 
congress were Jo Davidson, a sculptor 
who has sold as many of his works tc 
American museums and millionnaires 
as he has signed Communist mani- 
festoes and joined Communist fronts: 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, an astronomer 
who, while following the Red Star, is 
director of Harvard University Ob- 
servatory; Albert Kahn, a party hack 
writer whose main opus, The Great 
Conspiracy Against the Soviet Union. 
is still sold freely throughout this 
benighted country, and was reviewed 
by the “capitalist” press as if it had 
been a historical book rather than a 
piece of foreign propaganda: Howard 
Fast, another party hack who had tc 
appear before the courts recently — 
once for contempt of Congress, the 
other time because he had plagiarized 
whole pages of his best-selling books. 
There were quite a few other Amer- 
ican-Soviet martyrs at the Congress in 
Wroclaw rather than in an American 
jail. 

Wroclaw is the old German city of 
Breslau which witnessed the most out- 
rageous manifestations of racial] hatred, 
contempt for human rights, and war- 
breeding chauvinism of recent years— 
first by the Nazis against Jews and 
then by Communists against Germans. 





“DON’T WAKE ME UP” 
Alexander, Philadelphia Bulletin, 


After the war, the Russian and Polish 
occupation authorities rounded up its 
whole population, dumped them across 
the Iron Curtain, Social Democrats as 
well as Nazis, and resettled it with 
Slavonic people, thus making it “ 
Jy pure” as the new city of Wroclow. 

After three days of speeches, the 
Congress adopted a resolution which 
placed the blame for the present world 
tension on a “handful of self-interested 
men in America and Europe who have 
inherited fascist ideas of racial] superi- 
ority and the denial of progress. who 
have adopted fascist methods of solving 
all problems by force of arms.” 

* iol - 


raciale 


The New Pilgrims’ Progress 


Or the almost 600 delegates. eleven 
—seven Americans, four Britishers— 
did not sign the manifesto. From this 
Jack of final hundred-percent agree- 
ment and from the fact that several of 
these dissenters had been 
opportunity to protest vigorously at 
the congress, Miss Freda Kirchwey, 
who was also a delegate to the con- 
gress, concluded that “the Congress 
was democratically run, with full lati- 
tude offered to those of contrary points 
of view.” 

One of the leading dissenters, Dr. 
Julian Huxley, the British biologist, 
complained that: “I attended the con- 
gress... after having received an ex- 
press assurance from Mr. Boresza, its 
secretary-general and chief organizer, 
that it was to be purely cultural in 
scope. Unfortunately, this turned out 
not to be the case. The Congress from 
the outset took a political turn; there 
was no real discussion ... and the 
great majority of the speeches were 
polemical attacks on American or West- 
ern policy and culture.” In other words, 
he had been misused as a decoration 
piece for a circus of hate and wal- 
mongering after being invited to a 
exchange of opinion. This public pro 
test shows how crude the Communists 
have become—there is none of the old 
finesse displayed by the 
Muenzenberg. At his congresses eve? 
dissenting innocents had most 
useful in “proving” the non-Commr 
nist character of the various “unilte¢ 
fronts” for good causes. The ne¥ 
pilgrims have made progress; they now 
recognize that they have been lure 
from the path of righteousness ™ 
Communist deceit. 

A “permanent international commits 
tee in defense of peace,” consisting 
21 reliable partyliners, four of the® 
Americans, was created by the C0 
gress. It will organize new nationé 


given an 


impresar 


been 





Communist-front organizations “! 


peace” throughout the world. Actual § 


it will be an auxiliary of the Com™ 


inform; the Comintell, the Communi 
Intellectuals’ International, will act # 
a specialized agency to betray intel 
lectual freedom, and to prostitul 
peace. 
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Tel Aviv. 

HE existing state of suspense in 
' Patestine the so-called second 

truce, may continue for months or 
even years, this opinion was voiced 
the other day by many speakers at 
the session of the General Zionist 
Council in Jerusalem, and it coincides 
with the analysis of most political ob- 


servers in Israel and the various capi- 
tals of the Middle East countries. Sum- 
marising the attitude of the various 
factors towards the truce one might 


say that the United Nations as a whole, 
the USA and Great Britain wish to 
maintain the truce while the Arabs 
a~e much less interested in it and the 
Jews bitterly oppose it. 

The reasons for these contrary atti- 
tudes are only too manifest; the pres- 


tige of the UN is involved as an efficient 
organization for preserving the peace, 
while the United States and Britain 


wish to avoid the spreading of a con- 
flict which might have incalculable 
consequences. The Arabs have to main- 
tain considerable military forces in the 
Holy Land for the duration, to provide 
them with food and other supplies, 
meaning an additional burden of mil- 
lions of dollars monthly on the eco- 
nomic resources of these countries 
which are already strained to the limit. 
The ways of supply are moreover ex- 
tremely long and inconvenient. The 
Iragian and Egyptian Governments for 
instance have to send supplies to their 
troops over hundreds of miles of desert 
roads. 

Although the enthusiasm of the Arab 
masses for “jihad”, a holy war against 
the Zionists, has palpably cooled down, 


there might be unpleasant surprises in 
store for the respective governments 
as the truth about the “glorious vic- 
tories” of the Arab armies becomes 
gradually known at home. A rigid 


censorship in these countries rendered 
impossible the publication of all but 


the official army communiques, which 
had little in common with reality. 
Newspaper readers in the Arab coun- 
tri and in other parts of the world 
too) were convinced that the Arab 
armies had won decisive victories, that 
the final defeat of the Jews was a 
matter of weeks, that most Jewish 
towns and villages were piles of wreck= 
age. In reality the Arab armies had 
to take severe (although not decisive) 
punishment during the second period 
of fighting and it seems almost certain 
speaking retrospectively that the bell 
of the referee Count Bernadotte saved 
them from much heavier blows and 


perhaps the knockout in the second 
round of fighting. 


It would be idle, however, to specu- 
late on what would have happened if 
the second truce had come into force 
a week or a fortnight later; as things 
are, the Arabs were not decisively 
beaten, and a considerable section of 
Arab public opinion is still in favor 


oi staging a comeback, to take re- 
venge, to try their luck again on the 


battlefield. Since these preparations 
would have to be made however, on a 
much larger scale than before with 
expenses many times higher and the 
outcome much more doubtful than it 
‘appeared on May 15th, the majority 
of Arab politicians prefer the present 
State of “no war and no peacce.” Their 
arguments are much more reasonable 
than those of the Arab “militarists”; 


they argue that the present truce is 
a much cheaper way towards the same 


target: the elimination of the Jewish 
State 


“ * ” 


Cost of Truce to Israel 


RACTICALLY all Zionist political 
stoups from the two Communist par- 
ties to the extreme right-wing Irgun 
believe that the present truce is detri- 
mental to the Israeli cause. For reasons 
of public security it is not yet possible 
to give exact figures which could show 

Ow much the present truce costs 
the newly born state of Israel. It might 
be disclosed however, that 12 percent 
of the whole population of Jewish Pal- 
time are mobilized in the army and 
uxiliary contingents, a percentage 
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And No War... 


By. Mark Alexander 

















New Leader Correspondent in the Middle East 


higher than the respecctive figures in 
Germany and Russia in 1943-44 (i. e. 
after the “total mobilization”). Tens 
of thousands of young Jews (and in the 
last weeks also Jewesses) have to be 
ir. the army in view of the permanent 
danger of renewal of hostilities by the 
Arabs, whose armies still are thirty 
miles from Tel Aviv and camp in the 
outskirts of Jerusalem. 

This might be in the long run an 
intolerable burden for the newly es- 
tablished state, whose economy still 
has to be expanded and put on a sound 
basis; urgent economic tasks like large 
resettlement and public work schemes 
(the building of living quarters, roads, 
etc.) will have to be indefinitely post- 
poned as a result of “no peace and no 
war.” Farsighted Israeli politicians 
(of most parties) rightly stress the 
dangers of a war which might last for 
many years: “We shall be able to hold 





means at their disposal to make the 
Arabs think again whether “no peace, 
no war” might be a useful instrument 
to attain their objective; large scale 
immigration into Israel during the 
truce period will undoubtedly provoke 
after-thoughts on the usefulness of the 
truce among the Arab politicians. 

It is doubtful that a peace confer- 
ence is now feasible. International 
pressure to solve the conflict by peace- 
ful means is not strong enough. Neither 
Jews nor Arabs have won decisive vic- 
tories, and the assumption that the 
aggressor states would be willing to 
make a compromise seems totally un- 
warranted, at least at present. 


- - ~ 
International Orientation 


Muurary problems were of para- 
mount importance during the first 
weeks after the birth of the Jewish 





ON THE WAY TO ISRAEL 
“Illegal” immigrants stopped by the British, as in the above photo, were 
sent to Cyprus, where many still remain today. 


our own against the invaders, but we 
might be unable to carry out the Zion- 
ist program, i. e. to absorb big waves 
of immigrants”, they say. 

Normal relations between Arabs and 
Jews are therefore imperative in the 
long run, while cooperation and a gen- 
eral rapproachment are highly desir- 
able. Most Jewish parties are therefore 
in favor of starting peace negotiations 
at once; unfortunately all Israeli pro- 
posals in this direction have been flatly 
rejected by the Arab states, and the 
same Jewish leaders are convinced 
that the Arabs will have to be shown 
again, that aggression does not pay, 
before peace negotiations will be ac- 
ceptable to them. 

Taking into consideration all the 
dangers, risks and inconviencies of 
warfare, most Jews in Israel would 
prefer a renewal of hostilities at once 
to the UN-imposed truce which in 
their opinion is grossly unfair to them. 
But the Jews can ill afford to be put 
on record by the UN and world public 
opinion as the aggressor, and they will 
take care that they should not be the 
guilty side if fighting should break out 
again. They have, however, other 


state, while questions of diplomacy and 
international politics passed tempor- 
arily into the background. Now the 
discussion about the _ international 
orientation of the Jewish state has 
been reopened and it is perhaps the 
main topic of consultations in the 
Government, of leading articles in 
the press and of endless discussions in 
the streets. Surprisingly enough there 
is a common denominator for the opin- 
ions of all and sundry: “Orientation 
on the United Nations.” There exist a 
few hard facts which cannot be dis- 
regarded by either supporters of West- 
ern democracy or the Communists and 
their fellow-travelers. Less than 10 
percent of World Jewry are concen- 
trated in Palestine, the rest being di- 
vided almost equally between “West” 
and “East.” The state of Israel has 
“vested interests” in both directions 
and the most significant characteristic 
of its foreign policy up to now is 
the care it has exercised not to give 
offence either to “West” or “East”. It 
is very doubtful whether an absolute 
neutrality might be preserved in the 
long run—even today the common 
denominator has little if any real 


meaning: *MAPA, Liberal and right- 
wing Zionists, prefer Western democra- 
tic ideals to Soviet totalitarianism, 
while MAPAM and the Communists 
when preaching “orientation on the 
UN” mean of corse the “forces of 
peace and progress” — Soviet Russia 
and her satellites. 


~ . > 


Rezations between Britain and 
Israel have hardly improved during 
the past few months and they might 
still be defined as “hostile neutrality.” 
Paradoxically enough a change of mind 
might rather be expected on the part 
of the British Conservatives than by 
Labor. The recent visit in Tel Aviv 
of Chapman Walker, Tory MP and per- 
sonal envoy of Churchill and Eden, 
might have been a step in this direc- 
tion, according to political observers 
there. Despite much bitterness and bad 
feelings regarding Britain which have 
accumulated in Israel, the Jewish state 
is vitally interested in a de facto rec- 
ognition by Engand, which would auto- 
matically lead to similar recognition 
by France and Italy, the Scandinavian 
countries and Benelux. Communists 
and their supporters in Israel make 
the most of the existing bad relations 
between the Jews and Britain, and the 
fact that Soviet Russia alone has rec- 
ognized the Jewish state de jure (Yer- 
shov being therefore the first ambas- 
sador in Tel Aviv) while James Mac- 
donald’s standing is that of a special 
envoy, the USA not yet having ex- 
tended de jure recognition to Israel. 
(Tel Aviv already witnessed its first 
“diplomatic incident” when members 
of the Soviet legation left a concert in 
protest because the orchestra had for- 
gotten to play the Soviet anthem. . .) 


It is interesting to note, that while 
the post of Israeli ambassador to War- 
saw was given to MAPAM, the Soviet 
sympathizers, the Israeli Embassy at 
Moscow has been filled exclusively 
with members of MAPAI, the Social- 
Democratic party. According to some 
reports, this was done on the sugges- 
tion from Moscow, that the Soviets 
would prefer to deal with members 
of leading political party, i. e. MAPAT. 
Israeli politicians fear that a political 
offensive will be opened against them 
soon, and that attempts will be made 
to make the Jews surrender, what was. 
given to them by the UN on November 
29, 1947, and what they successfully de- 
fended on the battlefield since. Whether 
these attempts will be partly successful 
or not, there is good reason for as- 
suming that not military events in 
Palestine (if any) will be decisive in 
the near future but the activities in 
the political field. Meanwhile most 
Jews and Arabs, and perhaps above 
all the Arab refugees from Palestine, 
hope that a better and more lasting 
solution will be found than the present 
uneasy truce. 


*It is somewhat risky to give an 
estimate of party strength in Israel on 
the eve of general elections, but ac- 
cording to observers here the relative 
standing of tne various urganizations ig 
approximately as follows: 

MAPAI (Social Democrats) 35 percent 
MAPAM (Left-wing 

Socialists) 25 fe 
Right-wingers (Revisionists, 

Irgun etc.) 20 ” 
Center (Liberal Zionist 

groups) 15 
Communists 3 ° 
Others 2 


At a press conference in Tel Aviv 
the Foreign Minister of Israel, Moshe 
Shertok, was asked the other day by 
Arthur Koestler, whether Zionist poli- 
ticians did not sympathize at heart 
with the Western democracies. Sher- 
tok’s interesting reply was that in 
Israeli foreign politics (as well as in 
foreign policy in general) the direc- 
tion was not given by the heart, what- 
ever the feelings of the heart might 
eng © 
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Report on Western Europe 


By David Dubinsky 


President, International Ladies Garment Workers Union 





GREETED BY SARAGAT IN ROME 
Among the large crowd on hand to welcome ILGWU's First Vice President Antonini. 
Jay Lovestone and President Dubinsky as they landed at Rome airport was (right!) 
Vice Premier Giuseppe Saragat. 


a HE British labor movement is 
‘| troubled and its position 1s 
equivocal. The difference in atti- 
tude between the American labor view 
point and the British can for the 
greatest part, be explained by the spe- 
cial role of the 
Congress. 

It functions today, not only as a 
central labor body, but also as a sus- 
taining force in the Labor Government 
As a result, it is required, at times, to 
act as the defender of strictly British 
interests rather than as a trade union. 

The leadership of the TUC 
to me too exclusively 
point. The American delegation to the 
ERP London 
European in outlook than were the 
British delegates. The former stressed 
that the Marshall Plan was interna- 
tional and continental in scope, and did 


sritish Trades Union 


seemed 


jritish in view- 


Conference was more 


not place the interests of any one coun- 


try above those of another. American 
opinion, however, made its influence 
felt. 


We have laid the ba 
more effective support of the 


s for securing 
ecovery 
program to rebuild the European con- 
tinent, to strengthen its liberties and 
to help it 
abundance. 


attain an economy of 

While in England, I was invited by 
Foreign 
confer with him. We discussed, in some 
detail, the attitude of the 
British 
Jewish state 


Secretary Ernest Jevin to 


inimical 
Foreign Office to the new 
Kevin's explanation of 
this attitude was one which it was 


difficult to comprehend. The attitude 


of Britain is very discouraging. Bevin 
however, is aware of the unpopularity 
of the British stand in the United 
States and in many other countries. 

In Italy the situation was hopeful, 


the general atmosphere invigorating 
The spirit of rebuilding in Italy is very 
strong. Much headway has been made 
in economic reconstruction. The Gov- 
ernment is stable, and is facing intelli- 
gently and capably the 
issue. 

The Communists have suffered severe 
setbacks on the political field, and as 
a result of the general strike fiasco in 
July, after the Togliatti affair, they 


Communist 


have lost much ground on the trade 
union field. 

The Christian Democratic unions have 
already left the Communist-controlled 
Italian Confederation of Labor. The 
genuine democratic Socialist forces, led 
by Saragat, and the more democratic 
elements inside the Italian Confedera- 
tion of Labor are also bound to leave, 
sooner or later Democratic trade 
unionists cannot long work in organi- 
zations which the Communists control. 

I am sure that in the near future 
there will be organized a united, free 
and democratic Italian trade union 
movement free from political control 
There is good reason to believe that 
Italian labor will develop a national 
non-Communist trade union organiza- 
zation like the French Force Ouwriere 


+ - 


Bor what hopes might have been 
raised by the state of affairs in Italy 
were dampened by the German situ 
ation. 

In Berlin you get the feeling that you 
walk in a huge cemetery: it will take 
years and years to rebuild the city. and 
no building is going on now 

In the course of my week's stay in 
Germany, I had an opportunity to con- 
fer with General Clay Having first 





CONFERENCE WITH CLAY 
Dubinsky (right) and George Harrison of the Railway Clerks discuss the trade unions 





York locals of the union. 


from the White House. 


his six-weeks’ trip to Europe. 





@ This article gives the substance of a report made by David Dubinsky, 
President of the ILGWU, upon his return from an extended European tour. 
He delivered this report originally to a meeting on Sept. 8, of officers of New 


Mr. Dubinsky visited France. lialy, Britain, Germany and Sweden, where 
he had a unique opportunity to discover fundamental trends in opinion and 
events. He conferred with Genera] Clay. with Ernest Bevin and many other 
trade union leaders, as well as with numerous individuals who form the 
troubled and uneasy public of these worried countries. 


His report, therefore, brings together the observations of a shrewd and 
experienced observor. We feel that this article fills an impressive need for 
background to round out the scattered news of the day. 


On September 9, Dubinsky visited President Truman upon an invitation 
He discussed with the Chief Executive the issues of 
the current campaign, and commented on the international scene fresh from 


In his talk with the President, Dubinsky highlighted the perilous position 
in which the leadership and the active workers of the free, anti-Communist 
trade unions of Germany would find themselves in the event of a forced with- 
drawal of American, British and French occupying forces. 
he emphatically stressed, their virtual destruction at the hands of Soviet forces. 
Such a move would cast irreparable discredit on the Allies, on whose side these 
men and women are actively fighting today. 


Truman assured the ILGWU chief that America does not intend to pul! 
The Allies do not expect to be “pushed 
out” of Berlin by force, either. The American Military Government, however, 
is giving continuing serious attention io the matter. 


out of Berlin “under implied duress.” 


Dubinsky also raised with the President the matter of a proposed $100.- 
000,000 loan by the United States to the new state of Israel. Truman suggested 
that the question of this loan should be raised with the International Import- 
Export Bank where facilities existed for the negotiation of such assistance. 


Dubinsky found the President in high spirits, confident of the showing he 
would make in the forthcoming elections. 
almost unanimous expression of support of his candidacy and platform from 
the trade union movement and liberals throughout the nation. 


It would meen, 


He was especially gratified by the 








spoken with numerous German - trade 
union leaders, I was in a position to 
evaluate Clay’s approach to _ trade 
union problems there. I found the 
General familiar with these problems. 
especially the thorny one of how to 
deal with the Nazi confiscation of trade 
union property and its restoration to 
its rightful owners. 

I got the impression that Clay knows 
the trade union problems and is fa- 
miliar with their grievances but that 
he is moving cautiously because he 
also knows the Congress of the United 
States. 

Germany cannot survive or return to 
a status of true peace on the basis of 
the old domination of the cartels and 
trusts. The German people, I feel con- 
fident, are largely in accord with the 
program of German Social Democracy, 
and that program involves the sociali- 
zation of several essential industries. 

Clay’s alibi is that when the German 
people get their own government, they 
can decide that issue. While he is man- 
aging the country for the United States. 
he must, he says, enforce the policies 
of the United States. 

I want to stress the important role 
of the German trade union movement 
in the fight against totalitarianism. I 


of occupied Germany with Gen. Lucius Clay. 


believe that the German trade union 
movement is the only force in Germany 
which America can trust to fight totali- 
tarianism in that country. The situa- 
tion in Germany is, moreover, more 
urgent than newspaper correspondents 
make out. There is an urgent danger 
that Russia will continue the aitempt 
to seize Berlin, whether by vivlence, 
bullying or bluffing. 

Let me sound at this point a note of 
warning and protest. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of trade unionists in 
Berlin, as well as in other sectors of 
Germany, are fighting the Russian 
dictatorship bravely and effectively. 
They are fighting against terrific odds 
because they have taken our word 
seriously, and because we have. time 
and again, declared our determination 
to stand for democracy against ll 
forms of totalitarianism in Germany. 

The price of violating our pledged 
word would be a vast blow not only te 
our prestige in Europe, but a political 
debacle of the first order. 

These German trade unionists. @ 
great many of whom have spent veals 
in Hitler’s concentration camps, have 
stuck their necks out, and we must not 
Jet them down. If we continue to ap: 
pease Communist aggression, we will 
be sacrificing the very people who al€ 
today fighting on our side. 

If we act in a way that will lead 
io their destruction, if we allow the 
Communists to humiliate and evel 
slaughter them, we will be discreditine 
ourselves not only in the eyes of te 
German people, but in the eyes of all 
Europe. There will be no chance, thet 
for the ERP to save Europe from Com 
munist domination. 





American labor should insist up0? 
giving the fullest protection and safe 


guarding of the militant trade unionis'$ FR 


who are the backbone of democracy ™ 
Germany, and who are the best frien 
the American people have in that wa 
shattered country. I am sure that ou 
own prestige, our honor, as well as the 
best interests of our nation, demand 
that we do not let down those who a 
risking their very lives to fight for the 
democratic ideals our nation cherishe® 
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Britain and the UN 


By Robert Weltsch 





A PREVIEW OF U.N. PERMANENT HOME 
This is a model of the buildings to be erected in New York City for U.N.’s perma- 
nent headquarters. Construction has started with the excavations for the 39-story 
Secretariat building at the right. The United States Government made the United 
Nations a $65,000,000 interesi-free loan for its Headquarters. Architects expect to 
complete the first unit by 1950. 


LONDON 


ITH scepticism and some dis- 
W may London looks ahead to- 
wards the meeting of the United 


Nations Assembly in Paris this month. 
After three short, though eventful, 
years, the disillusion this 
second attempt to secure world peace 
by international organization, 
almost complete. Official British policy 
continues to pay lip-service to the 
United Nations. Actually, all the really 
important decisions are 
made without the slightest concern for 
UN authority, and UN machinery is 
used by its members only as a smoke- 
screen of words and convenient 
instrument for preventing undesired 
action, as its routine formalism lends 
itself to endless protraction and evasion. 


regarding 


seems 


everywhere 


aS a 


It is a truism to say that the United 
Nations, destined to preserve the Anti- 
Axis Alliance and to safeguard the 
peace of the world, became an empty 
shell as soon as it was evident that the 
Alliance no longer existed and had 
been replaced by a “cold war” among 
the principal powers “united” by the 
UN. Under these circumstances, it was 
unavoidable that the UN Assembly, 
instead of setting the stage for inter- 
national rapprochement and creating 
some constructive policy, was con- 
verted into a battlefield of propaganda 
speeches and intrigues. In no case 
could it take effective action in any of 
the fields where it was most needed. 


After the last United Nations Assem- 
bly (September 16-November 29), 
the British Foreign Office issued a 
Report to Parliament in a White Paper 
which described the results, and par- 
ticularly the failures, of this meeting. 
The White Paper hardly conceals the 
skeptical approach to the UN in its 
Present form. Reflecting on the work 
of the Second Session of the Assembly 
it says, “it is difficult to see much 
Positive achievement.” Clashes be- 
tween West and East were the chief 
characteristic, with the highly 
Mportant exception” of Palestine 
where the USA and the USSR found 
themselves in general agreement. 

In this one “highly important” case 
the United Kingdom agreed to differ 
The Foreign Office said in the re port 
that “the action of the Assembly in 
fecommending a Palestine solution 
Violently resented by a considerable 
mimority and with no provision for 
enforcement may create a rift even 
nore serious.” Unfortunately, the Brit- 
sh Foreign Office cannot be absolved 
from being actively concerned in the 
‘reation of this predicted “rift.” With- 
out examining the merits of the case, 
Britain certainly did not help the 
United Nations in carrying out ‘its 
“ecision. At the same time, Bevin and 
others Steadily emphasized their “loyal- 
'y” to the United Nations, whatever 

t may mean. British Government 
okesmen even said they “accepted” 


“one 
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the Palestine decision of the Assembly, 
though not taking part in its execution. 
But it would have been much better 
to reject it openly and to profess non- 
cooperation than to pay 
which makes the United 
mockery. 


lip-service 
Nations 42 


. * * 


Barra must know that she cannot 
defy the UN in one case and use it in 
another. There is the Marshall Plan 
and ERP, with its unsolved problems 
of cooperation of 16 different countries. 
There is the vague “Western Union” 
program about which the Labor Gov- 
ernment is not too enthusiastic (partly 
because Winston Churchill is its British 
protagonist). There is, above all, the 
Commonwealth which requires clari- 
fication after the tremendous changes 
of the last year. The relationship of 
the new dominions to the Common- 
wealth, especially India, and of some 
old ones, such as Ireland and South 
Africa, is by no means clear. For the 
first time, the Commonwealth has three 
“colored” self-governing members 






London. 


On July 1, the British Government 
the 
damage of a century and a half. 
On that day the Town and Country 
Planning Act came effect. 
bringing with it the drastic 
change in the system of land owner- 


took a major step to undo 


into 


most 


ship since feudal times. 

The thousands of Americans who 
travel from Southampton to London 
through the green and flowery 
heart of southern England can 
hardly realise how much of Britain's 
beauty has been spoiled by aimless 
and unsuitable building. Britain is 
unlucky in that the period of her 
greatest growth was in Victorian 
times, when the standard of public 
taste was lowest. But it was not 
only beauty that was ignored. Health 
was sacrificed as well, us the great 
towns grew with street after street 
of mean and huddled houses, and 
rarely a stretch of green to give the 
people room to breathe. 

In a haphazard and brutal way, 
the German bombers opened up 
great spaces in the towns. It was 
recognized even then that the blitz 
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(India, Pakistan, Ceylon), and London 
is worried about their attitude in the 
present world crisis. Burma is outside 
ihe Commonwealth and a very doubt- 
ful ally, and many colonial problems 
are unsettled. In all these respects 
Britain does not feel that the United 
Nations can help her much. 

On the contrary, she thinks that its 
interference may increase the diffi- 
culties. Against this background must 
be seen the harsh statement published 
by the Colonial Office here last week. 
Unequivocally and bluntly, the Memo- 
rvandum says that “Great Britain is not 
prepared to recognize any right of 
intervention of the United Nations in 
the administration of the Colonial 
Empire.” While nations behind their 
Jron Curtain are free to violate human 
yights as they like and invoke the 
principle of sovereignty which excludes 
outside interference, Britain contends 
that colonial empires should not be 
subject to criticism from nations which 
do not bear any responsibility for them 
and could exploit this issue for cheap 
propaganda. Such debates would onlv 
create more unrest in the colonies. 

On this question Britain is particu- 
larly sensitive, because she believes 
that her genuine endeavors for colonial 
reform are not adequately appreciated 
by the outside world. The vast 
unique organization of the oceanic 
empire is challenged by ignorant or 
malicious criticism which invokes gen- 
eral human principles and slogans of 
‘equality” and “self-determination” 
without due knowledge, or in deliberate 
disregard, of the facts. The British 
people are fully aware that not every- 
thing in the colonies is okay. Indeed, 
criticism of colonial administration has 
its origin in British humanitarianism. 
But the British feel that on the colonial 
question they are attacked not only by 
the Communists, but also by a con- 
siderable part of the American public 
for whom the words “colony” and 
“empire” have still the flavor of 1776. 
The British regard this as ignorance, 
irresponsibility and self-righteousness. 


and 


Town and Country Planning 


By Donald White 


New Leader London Correspondent 


had created an opportunity, which 
might never come again, to make 
a fresh and better start at town 
planning. At the same time, local 
authorities were determined that the 
people from the blitzed slums should 
not be resettled by a still further 
extension of the built-up areas. They 
wanted to maintain “green belts” 
of open countryside around the great 
cities. 

Land costs hampered this replan- 
ning job at every point. Local 
authorities, unaided, could not afford 
to buy the blitzed land in the centers 
of the cities. On the outskirts, farm 
land wanted for the “green belts” 
was being held at high speculative 
prices, supported by the hope that 
it would be built over some day. 

In addition to tidying and reshut 
fling the loca) planning authorities, 
the Act helps them in two important 
ways with their finance problems. 
First, the national government will 
greatly assist them in meeting the 
expense of acquiring “blitzed” or 
“blighted” urban property. Second. 
the Act will wring out of land values 
nearly all the speculative element. 
From now on, land will be bought 
and sold only on the basis of 
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i ~*~ 
Robert Weltsch will be remembered 
by New Leader readers for his recent 
erficle on Malaya, “A Quiet Corner 
in the Storm,” which evoked consid- 
erable discussion after its appearance 
in the issue of August 21. During the 
coming sessions of the UN in Paris, 
Robert Weltsch will act as an on-the- 
spot observer and send reportage and 
énalysis to The New Leader. Former- 
ly editor of the Juedische Rundschau 
in Germany, the author has written 
for a wide variety of publications. In 
this country, he is perhaps best- 
known for his articles on Israel and 
the Middle East that have appeared 
in Commentary. : 
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In the present world, colonies cannot 
simply be abandoned without a very 
real threat to peace. 


Undoubtedly there is a note of re- 
sentment in the British statement, and 
this is characteristic of the whole atti- 
tude to the United Nations as it is 
today. While all major nations are 
hastily rearming, little substance re- 
mains in the rhetorical phrases of the 
San Francisco meeting. Nevertheless, 
the work must go on. The trouble is 
that such an idea as the uniting of the 
nations in peaceful cooperation cannot 
hold second place. It must be the top 
ideal of all, or it cannot work, and 
easily could become a farce. 

The British also believe that they 
have been proved right when they 
«pposed the holding of the session in 
Europe. The sad fact that on the eve 
cof the Assembly session in Paris a 
grave crisis has broken out in France 
and that there does not even exist a 
French government, foreshadows trou- 
ble; the British warning that the 
transfer to Europe would involve not 
only increased expenditure but also 
diminished administrative efficiency, 
may become true in an even wider 
sense than seemed possible at the time 
when it was given. 
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the value of its existing use. For 
example, whoever buys farm land 
on the outskirt: of a city will pay 
only in terms of its value for agri- 
cultural purposes; if he wishes to 
convert it to residential, business, 
or industrial use, thus enhancing its 
value, he must pay the increase in 
value, as a “development charge,” 
to the Central Land Board. 

Thus, there will be no more “rags 
to riches” stories of farmers who 
became millionaires through the luck 
of having a grazing meadow in what 
became the heart of a thriving city 
(a fact which should please Henry 
George’s ghost!) Much more im- 
portant, however, is the removal 
from town and country planning of 
the heavy burden of speculative land 
values. These will be bought out 
once for all by the Central Land 
Board, which will recoup its outlay 
as it collects “development charges.” 

Mr. Silkin, Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, estimates that the 
bulk of the average British city is 
rebuilt every century. If the plan- 
ning authorities wisely use their new 
powers and privileges the year 2048 
should see a better, brighter, and 
healthier Britain. 
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An Appreciation 


By JIM CORK 


N Sept. 13, Arnold Schoenberg marked his seventy-fourth birthday. 
O lonely colossus, certainly the most original force in contemporary music, still 


This 


remains a mystery to most music-lovers, thus underscoring vividly the critical 
gap that exists between forward-looking artist and audience in the culture of our 
day. Certainly more misconceptions in regard to the character of his music afd 
the purported logic behind it have come Schoenberg’s way than has been the case 


with any other modern composer, liv- 
jead. But in spite of a half- 
century of misunderstanding and abuse, 
and the all too rare performancts ac- 
corded his works, (in such sharp con- 
trust to the innumerable performances 
granted the works of such other prom- 
inet.' composers as Strauss, Sibelius, 
Prokoffief, Shostakovich, Hindemith, 
Stravinsky) Schoenberg, the outstand- 
ing example of radical innovation and 
uncompromising integrity of principle 
it ‘the whole realm of modern music, 
has unswervingly hewed to h‘s course. 
Indeed, the text of one of his very 
earliest songs, “Freihold” (part of 
his Opus 3) was curiously prophetic 
of the fate that was to face Schoen- 
berg for the rest of his life: 
I stand alone, yes, all alone, 
Even as the roadside stone. 


ing o1 


Lightnings, write upon this stone 


‘Would you go free, walk alone!” 
‘ 


‘ * 


THERE IS AN = all-too-prevalent 


belief that Schoenberg's music is will- 
fully negative, destructive, without any 
living connection with the past; that 
it is opposed to all emotion, all ro- 


cerebral 
shock- 


unrelieved suc- 


that it is dryly 


mathematical and 


manticism; 
consciously 
ing therefore the 
dissonances) 

could be further from the 


‘ession of 
Nothing 
truch 


Schoenberg's music has a most 


vital connection with the past and in 
certain aspect is but a 
Behind him 
‘ver present the richest, 
varied and continuous tradition in the 
whole history of western music the 
Austro-Germanic (Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelsohn, Weber, Wagner, Brahms, 
R. Strauss, Bruckner, Mahler, etc.) His 
knowledge of that tradition, needless 
to say, is profound, and its influence 
upon his work, in turn, is many-sided 
and equally profound. Mendelssohn he 
regards as a great but misunderstood 
master. Bach, in his opinion, is an in- 
exhaustably revealing force. Without 
Back and the pre-Bach masters of 
‘ontrapuntalist church music, the 
riches of whose art (neglected by 18th 
19th century 
he has rediscovered for 
work 


important 
logical extension of it 


stretche most 


century classicism and 
romanticism) 
would 


himself Schoenberg's 


have been impossible. Beethoven's last 
vital 
»wn chamber music. He 
started as a product of the 
late 19th century romanticism (his 
Verklaerte Nacht”, the work by which, 
unfortunately, he is almost exclusively 


quartets gave a impetus to 
Schoenberg's 


himself 


known to most concertgoers, being, for 
the most part a product of post-Wag- 
nerian chromaticism). Indeed, para- 
as it may sound te those who 
are aware of his radical innovations 
in musical logic and composition, 
Schoenberg, in a quite definite sense, 
is the most traditional of all modern 
composers in that he has retained, more 
than any of them the sense of struc- 
ture, balance and form based upon 
motive and theme in contradistinction 
to that isolated and atomic formless- 
mess characteristic of too much of 
modern music. 


doxical 





~ The basic sanity and even “conserv- 
ing” tendency in Schoenberg’s attitude 
toward history of his own art is quite 
apparent in the following: 

“There is no -such distinction as 
old and modern music but only good 
music and bad. All music in so. far 
as it is the product of a truly creative 
mind is new. Bach is as new today 
as he ever was—a continual revela- 
tion. Truly good things are new. I 
warn you of the dangers lurking in the 
die-hard reaction against romanticism. 
The old romanticism is dead, long live 
the new! The composer of today with- 
out some trace of romanticism in his 
heart must be lacking in something 
fundamentally human. On the other 
han music essentially consists of ideas. 
Beethoven called himself a ‘brain pro- 
prietor’. It is no use to rail at new 
it contains too many 
Music without ideas is unthink- 
ible and people who are not willing 


music because 


ideas 


to use their brains to understand music 
which cannot be fully grasped at the 
first hearing are simply lazy-minded. 


Every true work of art to be grasped 
must be thought abcut.” These words 
‘qually well to Schoenberg’s own 
Any understanding of it is im- 
possible for the lazy, the traditional- 
the prejudiced. 
. ¢ * 


apply 


music 
minded ot 


ALL THE ABOVE merely means 
that Schoenberg knew the value of tra- 
lition without allowing himself to be 
contained by it. He used the raw 
materials furnished him by the histori- 
cal development of music as a point of 
departure for striking out boldly in 
new directions. His researches* took 
him into the realm of what has since 
“atonality”. The 
word itself is a misnomer and is re- 
sponsibile for a good deal of the con- 
fusion attendant upon any discussion 
of Schoenberg’s music. Only the habit 
of usage rather than logical import 
accounts for its persistence as a des- 
criptive term. Schoenberg himself re- 
jects it as unscientific: “Permit me to 
point out that I regard the expression 
as meaningless. Atonal can only sig- 
nify something that does not corres- 
pond to the nature of tone. A piece of 
music will necessarily always be tonal 
in so far as a relation exists from tone 
to tone, whereby tones placed next 
0 or above one another result in a 
perceptible succession ... To call any 
relation of tones atonal is as little 
as to designate a relation of 
aspectral or acomplementary. 
Such an antithesis does not exist.” 
Schoenberg himself prefers the term 
‘pantonality,” a synthesis of all tonal- 
ities. But the term never took hold 
on general usage. 

Schoenberg merely attempted to ex- 
tend the musical logic of the old to- 

(Continued on Page Fifteenth) 


become known as 


justified 
colors 


* There would be no point here in 
tracing the development of Schoen- 
berg’s style from his earliest post- 
Wagnerian one to his latest atonal 
one. There are many serviceable texts 
where this story can be read. For 
those interested I would recommend 
Arnold Schoenberg by Egon Wellesz 
and Bruckner, Mahler, Schoenberg by 
Dika Newlin. 
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| The Outer Compulsion 


Reviewed by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 
NOBODY’S FOOL. By Charles Yale Harrison. 


& Co. 300 pages. $3.00. 


HEN the common man now walks the plank; blind-folded, he participates f 
W in history. When a novelist rediscovers him as an invention of high-octane 
public relations, the common man enters the three-ring circus of contem- 
porary comedy. He becomes a vehicle for satire, an instrument for pointing up the 
oblique facets of our morals, manners, politics, art and commerce, high-lighted in 
Being “common” he is uncommon, unusual, and js 


the glare of modern rhetoric. 
not at all “average”. And this despite 
his common-denominator virtues of the 
mass blueprint 

In Nobody's Fool, a satirical assault 
on our customs, Charles Yale Harrison, 
who has been aware of many barri- 
cades, has found the riotous principles 
of laughter. He has denuded those 
devices which debilitate our commer- 
cial culture, making us, where private 
pressures operate on public opinion, 
both the heroes and common men of 
our time 


‘ * * 


AS A STUDY in top-level public 
relations, this trenchant novel offers 
us, in order of their public and private 
appearance, the poet who dammed his 
somewhat dry well-springs to become 
a gilded hack ~or is the word “geld- 
ed”?— in a modern, jet-propelled pub- 
lic relations organization. He is the 


poet who charts and interprets the 
mass mind to that it can accept the 
mask that Whitman created, the Amer- 
ican people en masse. The poet fabri- 
cates an engineered excitement that 


pays political profits, as well as cold 
cash for Roger McLain, in this 
complex process, sells himself, and any 
future poems he may write, down the 
river. He helps to create Alan Barbour, 
who came from the exact center of the 
United States, from Jackson City, Mo., 
not as an act of honest creation, not 
as the common symbol that Whitman 
had in mind, but as a public-relations 
operation for his employers. After that, 
it is anybody's conscience for sale —~ 
and not at cut-rates. Diana Forbes, who 
assists our public relations experts in 
selling Alan Barbour (with whom she 
later falls in love) to the world and 
unwittingly or consciously helps a Wal- 
lace - Pepper - Marcantonio politicial 
scheme for greater power, is only 
using the average amount of neurotic 
tension given to all of us. And if her 
lover, a spiritually effective off-stage 
echo, died during the Spanish civil war, 
with a NKVD bullet neatly placed be- 
tween his eyes, all this is only the 
dough that ferments in so many heads 
today. 

Whatever one can promote, Jefferson 
Clarke, founder of the firm, promotes 
with Jack Sherrod, his partner, who 
occasionally is an idealist and has been 
through everything, including Green- 
wich Village’s aids to Stalinism and 
Culture. He suffers as the universal 
conscience, for he is in all of us. Sher- 
rod has his particularized knowledge 
of women, their manners in, out, and 
bedside; of jazz, with its New Orleans 
past-splendors; and he knows food, 
cooking, rare wines and all the joys. 
But in essence he is a promoter dedi- 
cated only to himself, split down the 
center of his overt pleasures. 


thers. 


If Jefferson Clarke, the super gad- 
geteer of the word, knows what makes 
modern public relations the instrument 
it is for creating and harnessing public 
opinion, he knows it for all its valid 
and invalid consequences. He knows 
that any man or industry in need of 
face-lifting and face-saving can have 
the job done at his price. Thus the bad 
becomes the good, private profits be- 
come public service, and pseudo-altru- 
ism sustains these men of “good-will!” 


‘oan 3 
svn 





as they go free-wheeling down the 
avenues of the American dream. 

Being normally a slow reader, which 
for a book-reviewer is economic sui- 
cide, Charles Yale Harrison’s newest 
novel took me a week to read. It shines 
without malevolence, which is the new 
Harrison in his _ post-psychonalytic 
period. It took four years to write and 
yet the writing has a notable constancy, 
verbal excitement, and wit. It also has 
all the parallel pitches of politics and 
manners, as well as our worst customs 
in the newly found habits of men who 
are no longer poor poets and news- 
papermen, who are burning with lined 
pockets to sew up the unsewable 
mythos, the common man. 

oF “ a 

EACH PAGE in Nobody’s Fool te- 
shapes the Mongoloid pattern of our 
interchangeable social mores. When the 
book ceases being pages, it becomes a 
Baedecker for lost spirits, a directory 
for the destroyed of any generation. 
In its well-integrated subjection, the 
first-person narrator is all people of 
good-will, suddenly confronted with 
money and the power to make public 
opinion. The novel becomes an acid 
comedy exhibiting the.camera values 
of a film in self-study moving back- 
ward and forward, so that nothing is 
lost as story ‘ 

Hard, yet sensitive, complete for the 
senses as it is complete in the ruthless- 
ness that is public relations on the 
make, it is too easy to see this novel a 
skilliful entertainent. If the concept of 
the common man is common property, 
it is too simple to find in the buffoon- 
ery of Henry Wallace the Senator 
Marshlands of Nobody’s Fool. From 
Tom Paine, the blockhouse and the 
Colonial rig, to Alan Barbour, Henry 
Wallace and television is but 175 years 
of technology and public relations. All 
the processes of our national growth 
and decay have had their Jefferso 
Clarke expeditions into the Americal 
mind before we grew into what we 
are today. 

Since the art of satire portray 
full-blown characteristics rather thal 
“well-rounded” character, the portrai 
that a satirical writer paints offers & 
the man and his manners, his custois 
and his clowning, the jewels of i 
surface aplomb. His heart at best § 
that of the inner man radiating the* 
outer compulsions of the cartoon. § 
Jefferson Clarke is the executor of th 
idea, Roger, the former poet, is th 
well-trained yet frightened acrobé 
walking a twentieth century tigi 
rope. And if Jack Sherrod is the co 
science (not that we all do not ha’? 
consciences), Diana Forbes echoes the 
wallowing of dubious feminine ide# 
and sets traps to be sprung for = 
who go forth to die, or fornicate, # 
the new ideal has it. 


ATT 


New York: Henry Holt 





SEES TOs 


Essentially, Harrison dove-tailed » 
his people so that they are composi 
equals of Madison Avenue fronts, Cd 
market place of words-for-sale. He 
the word is beaten into your skull 9 
all the tradesmen who traffic with # 
public mind. These jobbers of # 
Alan Barbours of our world caf 
brings us their package-store V™ 

(Continued on Page Fiftess) © 
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a The Abstract Lover 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
GEORGIANNA. By Maude Hutchins. New York: New Directions. 202 


pages. $2.50. 


HERE is usually a “purpose” behind any literary experiment. Djuna Barnes 
in Nightwood attempted to apply Eliot’s concept of tradition and the objec- 
tive correlative to the novel. Franz Kafka employed obsessions symbolically to 


render more accurately the dilemma of the modern mind. Gertrude Stein experi- 
mented with the denotations of words in an attempt to purify the language by writ- 
ing abstractly — Paul Goodman has used all of the philosopher’s classroom tricks 


to propagandize for his fusion of the 
techniques of Freud and Marx. It is a 
little disconcerting to discover a novel 
like Georgianna, which has the sub- 
jective content of a soap opera. written 
with a disregard for the conventions 
of the novel that results in 2 kind of 
negative experiment. 


Miss Hutchins makes use of three 
separate narrative methods, if so poorly 
written a book can be said to have any 
method. She begins to tell her story 
of a girl, born to aristocratic Southern 
parents who died soon after her birth 
and raised by her tyrannical New Eng- 
land grandparents, in an extremely 
discursive manner. Sentences are run- 
on, paragraphs frequently extend for a 
page or more, there are no scenes and 
no dialogue. The author interjects her 
own personality to distinguish between 
her own point-of-view and that of her 
protagonist, as well as to show off her 
own erudition and sophistication. She 
does not seem to care if the reader 
suspends his disbelief or to understand 
the necessity for objectivity toward a 
character on the part of the novelist. 
although she does not hesitate to 
profess such an understanding. 


- o 


HAVING EXPLAINED that her 
character feels an incestuous Jove for 
her grandfather and also a deep at- 
traction for Negroes, the author tells 
the reader that the next section of the 
novel, the longest part of the book, 
is to be about Georgianna’s adolescence 
and need not be read since it is un- 
important. This is a diary supposedly 
written by the character herself that 
displays too artful a compression to be 





realistic and too inept a handling of 
important scenes to give the novel the 
representation of active character that 
it badly needs. The author is correct 
about one thing, this part that tells 
redundantly about the heroine's dis- 
covery of sex in boarding school is un- 
important and does not have to be 
read. 


The book closes with a second dis- 
cursive section in which Georgianna. 
now a young woman, cannot decide 
between her dark, physica] lover and 
her abstract, intellectual Jover. The 
third technique is used occasionally in 
this part—it consists of several schizo- 
phrenic dialogues that are intended to 
represent the irrational deliberation of 
both Georgianna’s and her lover's 
minds as they contemplate sex. There 
is no climax, only a diagram which 
gives the reader a plan of the heroine’s 
mind and its subconscious motivations 
—possible a concession to the mass 
magazine mentality. 


The novel has no purport except the 
exposition of one neurotic woman’s un- 
happy love life, her rationalizing about 
why she cannot work out a _ stable 
heterosexual relationship. This is mat- 
ter for the psychoanalyst’s study or a 
daily, dramatic serial or the radio, not 
for the novel. Curiously, the work exists 
without any seeming connection with 
a tradition; it is horribly and mon- 
strously original. No one can write 
worse than this and be published. 


(John Franklin Bardin, critic and 
novelist, writes frequently for The Neu 
Leader literary section.) 





The Albany Beat 


Reviewed by LEILA SEIGEL 


POLITICS IN THE EMPIRE STATE. By Warren Moscow. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 238 pages. $3.00. 


T is not entirely coincidence that three of the present presidential candidates 
have legal residences in New York State. The veteran “New York Times” polit- 
ical reporter Warren Moscow gives the reasons for this in Politics in the Empire 

State. This short book dispassionately describes the political “facts of life” clearly 


and simply. 


It should be the required primer for voters throughout the country 


because, though dealing specifically with New York State, most of what Mr. Moscow 


discusses is pertinent to all of the U.S. 
This includes political parties and ma- 
chines, legislative procedure. pressure 
groups, the judiciary, the relation be- 
tween urban and rural areas. He also 
evaluates the public careers of Dewey, 
LaGuardia, 
Smith. 


Lehman, Roosevelt and 


As befits a reporter, Mr. Moscow’s 
approach to politics is hard-boiled. He 
not only reveals concessions made for 
Party reasons but even accepts and 
condones them if they are not contrary 
to the public interest. He realizes that 
the basic interest in politics is to get 
elected. 


Obviously, the immediate interest of 
Politics In The Empire State is its 
‘evaluation of Dewey’s governorship 
and career. Mr. Moscow reveals Dewey 
as a shrewd and efficient politician who 
Successfully claimed credit for many of 
the measures introduced by his Dem- 
cratic predecessors and who uses the 
Fatronage at his disposal most ruth- 
lessly to increase his control over his 
Party’s machinery. Though Dewey’s 
Tise is due to the Democratic gov- 
€rnors’ policy of appointing special 
Prosecutors of the opposing party, Mr. 
Moscow shows that Dewey has not ap- 
Pointed one Democrat as special 
Prosecutor. 
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Moscow’s viewpoint is that of a lib- 
eral Democrat. In describing and ana- 
lysing the decline of the city machines, 
he still believes that the Democrats 
will retain their mass vote and keep 
step with social progress. He also be- 
lieves that New York’s primary system 
provides adequate democratic control 
if the electorate would make full use 
of it. He reminds the voters that any 
organized group can wrest contro] of a 
party’s machinery from those who hold 
it. As examples, he cites the Commu- 
nists taking of control of the ALP in 
New York City and the O’Connell ma- 
chine’s assuming control of the ALP 
from the Stalinists in Albany. On the 
whole, Mr. Moscow is fairly well satis- 
fied with New York State’s political 
organization. He does, however, point 
out the inequity of the system of ap- 
portionment which definitely weights 
the state legislature against New York 
City’s adequate representation. 


N. B. In the interests of accuracy, 
future editions should correct the refer- 
ence to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers belonging to the AFL on 
vage 118. 


(Leila Seigel is the American corre- 
spondent of “Le Peuple” of Brussels.) 


Franco During the War 


Reviewed by CARLOS LAMPA 
THE SPANISH STORY. By Herbert Feis. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


have been the subject of some of the severest criticism and the most heated 


O State Department’s relations with Spain during the Second World War 


arguments of recent times, yet the layman has had relatively little to go 
on beside his own sentiments in the matter, and there is a tendency to think of the 
Spanish question in terms of the civil war period. A few books have come out 
since that time which help to bring the reader up to date: the personal narratives 


of the British and American Ambas- 
sadors, Emmet Hughes’ and Charles 
Foltz’s deeply felt, comprehensive re- 
ports on the Franco regime in its 
various aspects, to say nothing of Ger- 
ald Brennan’s Spanish Labyrinth which 
is indispensible for an understanding 
of the Spanish situation as a whole. 
But The Spanish Story is the first book 
devoted exclusively to setting forth, in 
a strictly impersonal and factual man- 
ner, the record of our diplomatic and 
commercial dealings with Franco Spain 
during the war, and the corresponding 
German negotiations which our Gov- 
ernment believed made such steps nec- 
essary. In this respect the title might 
well have been more specific. 

There is no effort here to describe 
conditions in Spain, to defend or criti- 
cize our policy, or to condemn the 
Franco regime, except in so far as 
condemnation is implicit in the record 
of its double-crossing deals with both 
sides in the war. Liberals hate Franco 
for what he has done to Spain itself. 
but for the majority of Americans the 
case against him is mainly a question 
of whether or not he supported the 
Axis. 

The facts recounted in The Spanish 
Story show that Franco was fully de- 
termined to enter the war at such time 
as he was certain the Axis was going 
to win, so that Spain might share in the 
spoils, and that only his niggardliness 
kept him from doing so. For Franco. 
who loves to pose as the defender of 
Spain’s great traditions of honor, pride. 
and dignity, is inevitably shown up by 
the facts to be a cautious, calculating. 
mundane personality. Whenever Ger- 
many seemed to be winning, Hitler 
would feel he didn’t need Franco's 
help badly enough to promise him 
the recompense he demanded — Oran, 
French Morrocco and the enlargement 
of Spain’s territory on the Gulf of 
Guinea, as well as Gibraltar, And 
whenever Germany’s fortunes seemed 


_lo be on the wane, it was Franco’s 


iurn to be difficult. Thus until Ger- 
many’s defeat became a certainty, they 
haggled back and forth, as proved by 
zny number of documents, and in the 
end they both lost out. 


When it became evident that Allied 
victory was only a matter of time. 
Franco found it profitable to see that 
jit was a long time, since by then Spain 
was making money out of the war. In 
the early stages of the conflict Allied 
policy had been limited to keeping 
Spain neutral, and to this end we had 
Jet her have a small but continuous 
supply of oil she needed for survival, 
so that she would not be obliged tc 
turn to Germany for it. Then we 
entered the second phase of our war- 
lime activity in the Peninsula; the 





purchase of all products that might be 
useful to Germany, even though we 
might not need them ourselves. This 
was the famous “preemptive buying” 
program, and if ever a dog-in-the- 
manger tactic seemed justified, it was 
here. But Franco’s policy made _ its 


+ ultimate value doubtful; for when he 


vealized how much money Spain could 
make by selling to both sides (the 
wolfram program alone involved many 
millions of dollars), he began wanting 
ihe war to go on as long as possible, 
and though the Allies finally were able 
io make him agree on paper to a 
drastic limitation of shipments to Ger- 
many, the wolfram she was allowed to 


acquire “illegally” appears to have 
been sufficient for her needs. 
» > ™ 


FEIS MAKES CLEAR that our com- 
mercial dealings with Spain were dic- 
lated entirely by our desire to keep 
her out of the conflict and hurt Ger- 
many’s war effort. It is easy to wish 
that Franco had gone in with Germany 
and suffered defeat along with the 
other Axis partners — always suppos- 
ing the Axis had still lost the war. But 
who knows how the course of history 
hight have been changed if by 1942 the 
Germans had been entrenched in Spain, 
Gibraltar and Spanish Morocco? Could 
our North African landings then have 
been carried out successfully? 

Feis also declares again and again 
that the State Department found it 
distasteful to treat with Spain, that it 
was by no means insensitive to public 
opinion on the matter, and that it 
Jimited its aid to the minimum com- 
mensurate with its primary purpose of 
winning the war. Furthermore, it was 
Britain that always took the lead in 
cooperating with Franco. In this con- 
nection it might have been interesting 
if the author explored a little farther 
the “subtle paradox” that the British 
Ambassador, Sir Samuel Hoare, in con- 
trast to our own Carlton Hayes, 
“missed no opportunity .... to declare 
how deeply he detested Franco and 
everything he stood for” yet “resisted 
every proposal that contained a threat 
of disturbing Franco’s control.” 

Feis, who was chairman of the inter- 
departmental committee in charge of 
economic relations with the Iberian 
Peninsula, mentions himself scarcely 
half a dozen times. Yet for al) its 
sobriety and lack of personal comment, 
ihe narrative is a dramatic and absorb- 
ing one—and not without an occasional 
spark of wry humor. No reader who 
wants to know where Franco really 
siood in the war can afford to miss 
ihis book 

(Carlos Lampa is a Spanish writer 
currently in the U.S.) 
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HE State Publishing House in 
T Moscow recently began the publi- 
ation of the collected works of 
Josef Stalin, and seven of the con- 
templated sixteen volumes have al- 
ready appeared in a_ beautiful first 
printing of 500,000 copies. In its p1 
ollection, the Marx-Enge 
tresse the fact t 


to the 
Lenin Institute 
these sixteen volume are to cont 
“almost all of the works” of Stau 
Only isual and unimportant writir 
ave to be left out. In his prefat 


stalin himself, however 


not make the claim that this is a « 
plete collection. Indeed a number 
important speeches and article 
been omitted. These gaps are no 
important for an understanding 
present Soviet policy than are the di- 
rect statements of the Soviet lea 
at times they are even more eloqu 
than his carefully-worded pronoun 
ments of recent years 

None but Stalin himself could have 
jJecided which of his 
speeches were to be excluded f1 
the Collected Works. What was it then 
that Stalin considered unfit to repr 


writings and 


. * 


I. November 1917, Stalin wrote 
eloquent appeal To All Toiling Mo 
oj Russia and the East.” Signed and 


approved by the People’s.Commi 


it was immediately given wide publ! 
ity. It contained an unequivocal 


naunciation of all Russian claim 


Turkish, Persian and other territory 
Asia At the time violent react 
szainst the imperialism of Old Russia 
was one of the driving forces of ¢ 
revolution in general and of Len 
Bolshevism in particular. Secret 
Britain and Frar 


promising Russia the Straits and (¢ 


ventions with 


stantinople after the war, were ret 
diated by the new regime. The text 
secret treaties was now made pu! 
provoking a real sensation through 
the world. The Sovnarkom—the C 

it of People’s Commiuissars now 
declared these agreements to be null 
and void and then in Stalin’s manifesto 
proceeded to outline the consequen 
of the Nea 
Fast. This appeal, which is no lon 


for the oppressed people 


to be found among Stalin’s wor 
pledged 


We declare that the se« 
treaties of the overthrown Tsar ab 
the seizure of Constantinople, confirme 
by the overthrown Kerensky, are now 
torn and destroyed. The Russian R 
public and its government, -the Coun 
of People’s Commissars, are against 
the seizure of foreign lands. Consta 
tinople must remain in the hands 
the Mostems 


We declare that the treaty abo 
the partition of Persia is now torn and 
destroyed. As soon as military opera 
tions cease, the troops shall be with 
drawn from Persia, and the Persia 
shall be assured the right freely ) 
jetermine their destiny 


We declare that the treaty about t 
partition of Turkey and the detachn- 
ment of Armenia from her is now torn 
and destroyed. As soon as military 
operations cease, the Armenians shall 
be assured the right freely to deter- 
mine their political destiny. 


Overthrow these [British and 
French| insatiable oppressors of yor 


countries! 


In 1918 Stalin spoke before a Cor 
gre x Moslem Communists in Mos- 
cow—and this speech is likewise miss- 
ing in the Collected Works, Stalin (and 
probably Lenin) “had an idea that t 
Communists recruited from among > 
Moslems of Russia could serve as a 
link with their fellow-Moslems in 
Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, and India 
Said Stalin in his (mow excluded) ad- 


12 


Stalin’s “Mein Kampf’ 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 


iress to the Congress of Moslem Com- 
munists 
‘It is our duty , once having es- 
tablished a united front of the Revolu- 
tion, to break through the ring of 
iniperialism which encircles us. No one 
yuld fulfill this greatest of historical 
sks more easily and more painlessly 
than you Moslem Communists. No one 
juld build a bridge between West and 
East as easily and rapidly as you. For 
to you the doors of Persia and India 
x9 Afghanistan and China are open 
I'he liberation of the peoples of these 
yuntrie . would vouchsafe the 
liberty of your own countries and dis- 
rupt imperialism in its foundation.” 
From the very outset Stalin had 
sought to extend the influence of Rus- 
sian Communism into the Near East 
and gain a foothold there. To him, the 
abrogation of the Tzarist treaties never 
implied a policy of self-containment 
vithin the framework of Russia proper. 
While pledging independence and sov- 
‘reignty, he sought to make the Mos- 
lem religion an instrument of Soviet 
penetration of the Near East. But to 
repeat these words today, Stalin deems 
UOW tise 


* rs 


A wionc a number of letters pub- 
lished in the Collected Works one 
iighly revealing document is missing. 
[It is a letter written to Lenin, ex- 
tensive parts of which had already ap- 
yveared in print. The subject of this 
rrespondencce was the future con- 
stitution of 


tussia. Lenin maintained 
iat, so long as a state was necessary, 
a Federation of Nationalities was the 
form best suited for a Soviet state. He 
1ad in mind a highly centralized fed- 


eration. Stalin disagreed. He favored 
a looser Confederation. The nations of 
1d Russia, he maintained, were ac- 
istomed to being subjected to a strong 
‘ateal authority and would accept 
t ne me, whatever the constitu- 
tional forms ‘adopted by Soviet Russia 


Not so the other nationalities which 
iad never belonged to Russia but were 
19w scheduled for incorporation into 
i great and growing Soviet Russia. 


As if writing in 1946 or 1947, Stalin 
pointed at Poland, Hungary, Finland, 
Germany, Iran, and Turkey. These na- 
tions valued national sovereignty 
highly and might be unwilling to sub- 
nit to a central government of the 
Soviet Federation. For their benefit, 
formal ties between Russia and 
loose, Stalin 
suggested. He had it clear that what 
he had in mind was not real independ- 
‘ace for those countries; to him, the 
Confederation was a convenient device 
1 temporary and formal instrument to 
»vercome the resistance and reluctance 
»— non-Russian nations. 


these nations must be 


For nationalities which lived in 
id Russia [Stalin wrote on January 
12, 1920] our Soviet type of Federation 
can and must be acknowledged as an 
*xpedient way toward international 
unity. The reasons are well known: in 
the past these nationalities either had 
no independent state of their own, or 
they lost this independence long ago. 
Therefore the [ceniralized] type of 
a Soviet Federation can be adapted 
to them without much friction. 


But this is not true in regard to 
nationalities which did not belong to 
x%id Russia, which had created their 
»wn states, and lived as independent 
nations; should they become Soviet na- 
tions, for instance, a future Soviet 
Germany, Poland, Hungary, Finland, 
they will be compelled by actual facts 
to establish some sorts of interstate re- 
lations with Soviet Russia. Such peo- 
ples, possessing their own state, their 
ywnh army, their own finances, upon 
becoming Soviet nations, will not im- 
mediately agree to enter into a fed- 


erative union with Soviet Russia, as 
did Bashkir and the Ukranian Repub- 
lics: they still regard e federation of 
the Soviet type as a limitation of their 
self-determination, as an attempt upon 
their independence. 


‘I have no doubt that to such na- 
tionalities the most acceptable form of 
jrawing together would be a Confed- 
a union of independent states) 
And [| leave out of consideration such 
backward nations as Persia or Turkey 
to which the Soviet type of Federation 


c any Federation at all is still less 


eration 


acceptable 

Taking all this into account, I think 
that the idea of a Confederation has 
to be inserted into the paragraph of 
your theses dealing with the transi- 
tional form of bringing together the 
toiling people of various nations. This 
correction would make the theses more 
resilient, would enrich them by adding 
another form of drawing together the 
toiling people of the various nations, 
and would facilitate the rapprochement 
with Soviet Russia to such nations 
which formerly were not a part of 
Russia.” 


« ~ 


Severat. other documents and ar- 
ticles elaborating the concept of na- 
tional self-determination, in particular 
for the Ukraine, are similarly omitted 
from the current edition. The new 
Soviet constitution in theory grants 
the Union Republics the right to 
secede; but “the right of sélf-determin- 
ition of nationalities” is dubious. The 
Declaration of the Rights of the Peo- 
ples of Russia, written by Stalin and 
published on November 3, 1917, prom- 
ised “the right of free self-determina- 
peoples of Russia, includ- 
ing that of seceding and forming an 
independent state.” This declaration, as 


tion to the 


well as several articles promising se!t- 
ietermination to the Ukraine, have 
now been barred by Stalin from his 
Collected Works. 


In June, 1919, Stalin, in his capacity 
»9f Commissar for Nationalities, issued 
a decree forbidding all Jewish com- 
munes on the territory of the Russian 
Soviet Republic. They had attracted 
his wrath by engaging in cultural- 
educational activities and giving ma- 
terial aid to their members. 


‘he Jewish communes and their 
Central Bureau [Stalin wrote] gather 
and group around them manifest ene- 
mies “of the interests of the Jewish 
working class and of the achievements 
xf the October Revolution. . ., conduct 
a harmful policy , assume govern- 
mental functions (of cultural-educa- 
tional nature and social security), and 
give a distorted education.” 

Hence the decree “to close down for- 
-yver the Central Bureau of Jewish 
Communes and all Jewish communes 
and their sections on the territory of 
the RSFSR.” Under the currently prac- 
tised “new religious policy” and at a 
time of shrewd rapprochement with 
the Palestinian Jews, it would be em- 
barrassing to reprint this statement. 
Ergo it no longer appears. 


A whole series of articles are omit- 
ted because in them the present 
Premier expressed himself in solidarity 
with, or gave support to, Russian Com- 
munists later purged or shot as “Ger- 
man spies’—Trotsky, Marshal Yeg- 
yrov, Zinoviev, Bukharin, and others. 
(At present the official Soviet version 
maintains that Trotsky was a “foreign 
spy” since 1918.) In October, 1918, 
Stalin wrote a long message of support 
to German and Hungarian Communists. 
What reasons could there be for elimi- 
ns‘ing such an innocuous document? 
At the end of the message stand the 
signatures, in this order, of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Stalin, Bukharin, Sverdlov. 
Not only was Stalin side by side with 


Judas-Trotsky and the “German spy” 
Bukharin, but worst of all, Stalin’s 
name came after that of Trotsky! 


*. * o 


A RISKY surgical operation has been 
performed on Stalin’s article com- 
memorating the first anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. In the Col. 
lected Works this article appears with 
a substantial cut in its second part, 
passing in silence over the praise 
Stalin had then bestowed on Trotsky 
for his role in the November Revolu- 
tion in declaring 


“All the work of practical organiza- 
tion of the insurrection was conducted 
under the direct leadership of the 
President of the Petrograd Soviet, 
Comrade Trotsky. It may be said with 
certainty that the swift passing of the 
garrison to the side of the Soviet, and 
the bold execution of the work of the 
Military Revolutionary Committee, the 
Party owes principally and above all 
to Comrade Trotsky.” 


In August, 1920, Stalin composed an 
eloquent appeal “To the Soldiers and 
Officers of the Wrangel Army.” He 
pictured the tragic perspective of con- 
tinued resistance and urged the troops 
to join the Red Army after placing 
their generals under arrest. But un- 
fortunately the appeal was signed by 
Stalin jointly with the Commander of 
the Southwestern Front, Yegorov, 
Yegorov was later “purged,” and Stalin 
was compelled to suppress this docu- 
ment—one of the most eloquent and 
appealing of all his writings. 

At the Eighth Party Congress in 1919 
Stalin made a long and important re- 
port on the Red Army. At the time 
it was not released in full because it 
dealt with strictly military affairs and 
security problems in the young mili- 
tary establishment. Despite the many 
years that have elapsed since, only a 
few paragraphs from it now appear in 
the Collected Works. But they are 
enough to indicate why the report is 
deemed unfit to print. In his speech 
Stalin expressed his doubts whether 
the Russian peasantry—the great ma- 
jority of the population—would ever 
be eager to fight for Communism. Only 
an “iron discipline” could make them 
support the military operations of the 
Soviet Government. “I must say [Stalin 
continued] that the non-worker ele- 
ments that make up the bulk of our 
army, the peasants, will not voluntarily 
fight for Socialism. A whole number of 
facts point in this direction. A series 
of revolts in the rear, at the fronts, 4 
number of excesses at the fronts show 
that the non-proletarian elements 
which constitute the majority of our 
army, do not wish to fight of their own 
free will for Communism. Hence our 
task—to re-educate these elements 10 
the spirit of iron discipline.” 

Among the omitted documents there 
are also Stalin’s complaints lodged be- 
fore the Revolutionary Tribunal against 
the Menshevik leader, Martov, fo 
slander. Martov had referred in the 
press to Stalin’s role in the “expropria- 
tions” conducted in 1906-07 in the 
Caucasus when considerable sums 

noney were seized by the local Bol- 
shevik organizations. The Tribunal 
found Martov guilty, and the verdict 
voiced 4 “reprimand” to the Menshevik 
leader. Now Stalin prefers to let sleep- 
ing dogs lie. 

A few private letters, unknown be 
fore, appear for the first time in the 
Collected Works. Among them is @ 
letter by Stalin to his friend, the well- 
known Soviet poet, Demyan Bedny 
The latter had written to Stalin and 
commented on one of his speeches: 
“You remarks are not devoid of sly 
ness.” Stalin tacitly agrees in his rep’: 
“This is politics,” he declares, 
politics do not exclude a certain am 
of slyness.” 
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PARIS OPERA 











In French Opera Ballet 





Micheline Bardin and Renaut premiere dancers with the Paris Opera 
Ballet who appear ai the City Center from Sept. 21 to Oct. 3rd. 


SEARCHING FILM 


From the 
A Jean 
the Paris 
west oj 


“Symphonie Pastorale.” 
book by Andre Gide. 
Delannoy Film At 
Theatre (58th Street, 
Fifth Ave-). 

With pomp and ceremony the 
attractive Paris Theatre opened 
Monday, the premiere being a 
benefit for French children, with 
a representative of the Ambas- 
sador and of the Mayor. The 
theatre is a pleasant one to fre- 
quent, and its first film sets a 
high level of entertainment. 

“Symphonie Pastorale” shows 
how blindness can be spiritual 
too. A mountain pastor, taking a 
blind waif into his home, to raise 


her for God, devotes himself so 
deeply to her that his family is 
left spiritually alone. A_ per- 
sonal need, of which he is long 
unconscious, grows into his care 
of her, his care for her—until, 
the girl's sight restored, what she 
Sees drives her to plunge in 


the river 
This twisted soul-search has fit 


Setting amid the snows of the 
Alps. A little slow in spots, the 
film is understanding, frequently 
tense, always moving 

An illuminating short “Visit 
With Henri Matisse’ shows the 
painter at work. with a _ vivid 
slow-motion of his brush stroke 
that is of absorbing interest. A 
g00dly start for a good house 

Joseph T. Shipley. 

“THE LUCK OF THE IRISH” 
AT THE ROXY 

The new triple entertainment 
program at the Roxy Theatre in- 
cludes the new 20th Century-Fox 
comedy romance, “The Luck of 
the Irish” starring Tyrone Power 


and Anne Baxter, a variety show 
With Ed Sullivan and the Harvest 
Moon Ball winners, Joe Howard, 
Al Bernie. 


bubbles over with riotous fun 
and brings a new enchantment to 
a new sparkling film romance. 


“LIFE WITH FATHER” 
ON STRAND’S SCREEN 


The New York Strand will 
present Johnny Long and his or- 
chestra to head the stage show 
beginning today. Featured with 
the Johnny Long orchestra <-re 
vocalists Natalie and the Beach- 


| combers, Janet Brace, Junie Mays 


| attraction 


' 


Illinois Jaquet and his | 


High Flying Sextett, and a new | 


revue ‘Symphonette on _ Ice,” 
starring Arnold Shoda 

“The Luck of the Irish.” co- 
Starring Tyrone Power and Anne 
Baxter for the first time since the | 
memorable “The Razor’s Edge,” 








THEATER PARTIES 


| All trade unions and fra- 
fernal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
| ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 

ader Theatrical Depart- 








Meni, 7 East 15th St, N. Y. C. 
Sas 
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at the piano, and Floyd Sullivan 
with the Glee Club. 

Also on stage as the special 
is Johnny Morgan, 
comedian, plus the dancing trio, 
The Glenns. 

The accompanying screen fea- 


| 


= 


* COMPLETE PROGRAMS 
FOR SEASON OF 
FRENCH BALLET 


Fifteen productions, of which 


| fourteen will receive their United 


States premieres, are scheduled 
by the Paris Opera Ballet for the 
International Dance Festival to 
be presented by the Mayor’s 
Committee for the celebration of 


|New York’s Golden Anniversary 


at the City Center during the two 
weeks beginning September 2i. 
The American debut of the 
Paris Opera Ballet, sponsored by 
the French Foreign Ministry and 
the Ambassador of France, will 
open the Festival during which 


Charles Weidman and his Theatre | 
Dance Company will appear the | 


evening of Sept. 27th, and Ram 
Gopal will make his first appear- 
ance in this country with his 
Hindu Ballet on Thursday and 
Friday evenings, Sept. 30th and 
Oct. Ist, and matinees on Satur- 
day and Sunday, Oct .2nd and 3rd. 
The French ballet’s repertory 
of 15 works, representing tne 
collaborative labors of France’s 
foremost composers, designers 
and choreographers, will have 
eleven performances on the eve- 
nings of Sept. 21st through — 
Sept. 28th and 29th, Oct. 2nd a 
3rd. and a matinee on Sept. 26. 


“MAGDALENA” OPENS AT 
ZIEGFRIED SEPT. 20th 
Homer Curran will present the 
Edwin Lester production of 
“Magdalena,” the Heiter Villa- 


BALLET OPENS SEPTEMBER 2i 























Ann Sheridan 
} in a scene from R.K.O.'s 





| 


and Gary Cooper; Joan Fontaine 





At Brooklyn Pars amount 


"| CINEMA 16 ANNOUNCES 
‘PLANS FOR 2nd SEASON 


| Born of the idea that the gen- 
|}eral public was eager to see 
hitherto unavailable documentary 


stars in Para- 
‘mount’s “The Emperor Waltz” 
larly presented. The  public’s 
response was so great, and audi- 


| 


ences, gained mostly by word-of- 


Lobos musical adventure at the | 294 experimental films, Cinema 16 | mouth advertising, were se en- 


Ziegfeld Theatre, Sept. 20. Star- | 
| ring 


in the , 
jungle romance are Irra Petina, 


| John Raitt, Dorothy Sarnoff, and 


Hugo Haas. 

“Magdalena,” currently playing 
to capacity the Curran Theatre in 
San Francisco, had its world 
premiere last month as the high- 
light of the Los Angeles Civic 
Light Opera Association’s 11th 
annual season. It will come to 
Broadway direct from San Fran- 
cisco by special train of twelve 
cars for company, scenery, COos- 
tumes, and technical equipment. 

The musical romance takes its 
name from the Magdalena River 


| which flows through the heart of 


the Colombian jungle in South 
America and serves as its main 
gateway to the outside world. 
It is a legend of the conflicting 


| passions and custome of a pagan 


ture is the popular price engage- | 


ment, Clarence Day’s “Life With | 
Father” in technicolor, presented 
by Warner Bros., and starring 


William Pow ell and Irene Dunne. ! most _South American composer. | 


| 


Indian village caught in the 
changing pattern of a newer civil- 
ization. Also involved are a group 


who have come to exploit the 


treasures of the jungle. 
“Magdalena” has a completely 
original score by Villa-Lobos, fore- 





Magdalena River | 





presents 


New Productions 


MICHELINE BARDIN - 
ALEXANDRE KALIOUJNY - 
MAX BOZZONI - 


and the Ambassador of 


POPULAR PRICES! 


Evenings, 





Gala Premiere THIS TUES EVE. 


Mayor's Committee for the Commemoration of the 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


INTERNATIONAL DANCE FESTIVAL 


is abl 


Direct From Paris - First Time in America “ 


with 
YVETTE CHAUVIRE - CHRISTIANE VAUSSARD 
MICHEL RENAULT 


COMPANY OF 100 
CORPS DE BALLET - SYMPHONY ORCH. 
Auspices of the French Foreign Ministry 

France 
CHARLES WEIDMAN AND HIS 
Monday Evening, September 27 
RAM GOPAL AND HIS HINDU 
Thurs. & Fri. Eves, Sept. 30 & Oct. 
including Sundays, $3.00 to $1.20. 
Matinees September 25, 26, October 2, 3, $2.40 to $1.20 (tax incl.) 


air-conpiTionep N. y. City Center 13: w. ssth St., N.Y. 19 


THRU 2 WEEKS ONLY 


OcT. 3 





DANCE THEATRE COMPANY 


BALLET COMPANY 
1, Sat. & Sun. Mats. Oct. 2 & 3 























of ine navON BADIO CITY MUSIC HALL "°errce™ 
Happy, heart-warming and hilarious .. . 


Gary Cooper - 


in LEO McCAREY’S 


“GOOD SAM" 


with RAY COLLINS - EDMUND LOWE - 
JOAN LORRING - CLINTON SUNDBERG 
Produced and Directed by LEO McCAREY 

A Rainbow Productions, Inc., 

Released by RKO Radio Pictures 

ON STAGE: “MUSICANA” Produced by Russell Markert. 
Settings by Bruno Maine. . 
de Ballet, Glee Club," Music Hall Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Alexander Smallens, 


Ann Sheridan 


Picture 


- with the Rockettes, Corps 





the 


only 


group of its kind in 
the countryv——has just completed 
| plans for its forthcoming second 


| winter season, 
} 


What started October 
a modest scale at the Province- 
town Playhouse. has in short 
order been transformed into a 
fully developed showcase for 
rarely seen fact and experimental 


1947 on 








thusiastic that Cinema 16 evolved 
into a membership organization, 
gaining more than 1,000 members 
within two months. 

Cinema 16 audiences have so 
far seen prémieres of 14 motion 


pictures that are not shown in 
regular theatres. Among them 
were “Lamentation,” a dance film 


with Martha Graham; “The World 
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DOORS OPEN 


10 A.M. 





“ANNE BANTER 


Directed by 
HENRY nV ROSTER 
FRED KOHLMAR 





ROXY2:=. | 


REMEMBER SEPTEMBER IS YOUTH MONTH— SALUTING YOUNG AMERICA! 






ic ” I- a’ » 
films, with this winter’s perform- Is Rich, Paul Rotha’s ah of 
: a - man’s struggle against fatine; 
ances to be presented at New “Five Abstract Fil Eaarei 32 
York’s spacious and modern] « 7 eg pa Eee ne 
Hunter Playhouse The Feeling of Rejection,” a 
: cans psychological case history; “On 
At the Provincetown, the first | Times and Light,” high-speed 
20 performances were completely | camera studies and many more 
sold out, and for four months, four | films that excel in artistic and 
per formances a week were regu- | educational values. 
se ON STAGE! 







Iu Person | 
ED 
SULLIVAN 
and 


HARVEST MOON 
BALL WINNERS 


Special ! 
JOE HOWARD 
Extra ! 

[AL BERNIE] 


ILLINOIS JACQUET 


ov Jol 


All New Revue storring 


ARNOLD SHODA 




















William Powell 





First Time at ae ae Piles 


Warner Bros. present 
CLARENCE D AY’S 


"LIFE WITH FATHER" 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR — starring 


Directed by Michael Curtiz 
IN PERSON: Johnny Long and His Orchestra 


BROADWAY AT 47th STREET 


Irene Dunne 


STRAND 














BARBARA 
















Stanwyck - Lancaster _ a Og Pa 
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The CP and Government 


From PHILIP TAFT 


To the Editor: 


ing statements; the kind one would not expect to find in The New Leader 


F ERDINAND LUNDBERG'’S article in your issue of August 21 has some amaz- 


While his interpretation of the Communist problem in government is open to 
question, some of his other comments reveal ignorance of the subject he discusses. 
The labor movement that has been created during the New Deal was, according 
to him, just a Roosevelt conspiracy to stay in power; and 13,000,000 people have 


been organized as a result of a fiat by 
Harry Hopkins. Had Mr. Lundberg 
been interested in facts rather than ia 
melodrama, he could have easily dis 

covered the history of Section 7 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
which was the first law that promoted 
union organization during the New 
Deal. He might have then discovered 
that this was a concession to the Ame: 

ican Federation of Labor. 

After the invalidation of the NIRA 
by. the Supreme Court, the National 
Labor Relations Act was enacted in 
July 1935, largely as a result of the 
pressure of the AFL. The CIO was not 
even projected at the time, and the real 
promoter of the law was Senator 
Robert Wagner and not President 
Roosevelt. There is evidence that the 





President was lukewarm to this pro- 
posal when it was first projected. It is 


difficult to believe that some of the 


statements were written by a serious 
journalist. 
. ~ . 

NEVER HAVING BEEN a Com- 
munist, fellow-traveler, or innocent, I 
see no need for public breast-beating 
»n the Communist issue. The Commu- 
nists are a menace, but distortion and 
half truth is no way to fight them. Mr. 
Lundberg’s explanations aré too simple 
to be true. He fails to recognize that 
the Roosevelt administration was the 
first to welcome and give employment 
to large numbers of people with radical 
views. Lacking the support of the busi- 
ness community, Mr. Roosevelt sought 


help where he could find it, among the 
professions. Never before had as many 
Socialists and other radicals been em- 
ployed in gover #@nent. 


By disguising their purposes, the 
Communists were able to gain some 
positions. It is certainly an error to 
underestimate their significance in 
government, but equally so to exagger- 
ate their importance. That Communists 
will betray the United States, I accept 
as an axiom. Nevertheless, difficult'es 
involving evidence must be recognized. 
I, myself, have been outraged at the 
employment of some I suspected as 
Communists, by the government. Des- 
pite my confidence in my own judg- 
ment, I regard it as fortunate that we 
have a government that requires evi- 
dence rather than informed guesses 
before convicting. Mr. Lundberg re- 
fuses to recognize the problem of mak- 
ing distinctions between Communists 
and social radicals that faces people 
who are not sophisticated on this ques- 
tion. A president facing the greatest 
depression and war in history might 
be forgiven for not being an expert 
on radical movements. { 





The Americans Abroad 


Fram JOSEPH OUNNER 


To the Editor: 


N my articles “Dana or the “Trojan Horse” 


and “American Innocents Abroad,” 


written for The New Leader in the spring of 1946 immediately upon my retura 
from overseas service as Military Government officer in the American Zone of 


of Germany, I charged that the Fran!:fr7i 


travelers of the Press Control Sectioa 
of 6871 DISCC as a mouthpiece of the 
Communist Party of Germany 

Three of the seven editors of the 
Frankfurter Rundschau were membevs 
of the Communist Party. A _ fourth 
editor, Wilhelm Gerst, officially a mem - 
ber of the Catholic Center Party, had 
been a Nazi sympathizer who now fol- 
lowed the Communist Party line in 
order to receive Communist protection 
I gave all the necessary details on the 
organization and personalities of the 
Frankfurter Rundschau, and I had 
warned the State Department in gen- 
eral as to the pro-Communist influen > 
within the Information Control Divi- 
son. 








The Social Democratic and Labo: 
movement has suffered a great loss. 
Julius Weisberg of Cleveland, Ohio, 
died suddenly last Thursday. He 
was a pioneer, very active in the 
early days of the Socialist Party 
in Pittsburgh. He contributed im- 
mensely to the building of the 
trade unions, took part in strikes 
and organization drives, helped or- 
ganize cooperatives and aided po 
litical campaigns. Especially active | 
in Jewish circles, Weisberg was 
prominent in the Workmens Circ'+, 
Jewish Daily Forward, the Jewish 
Socialist Verband, and took a lead- 
ing part in the various Jewish 
relief, rehabilitation and cultural 
organizations. 

Formerly manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Jewish Daily 
Forward, he was transferred to the 
Cleveland office several years ago. 
Here he immediately plunged into 
numerous activities and became a 
valuable worker in the Ohio labor 
movement, in many Cleveland civic 
projects and a prominent leader in 
Jewish activities in several Ohio 
cities. 

There are altogether too few men 
of Weisberg’s talents and devotion 
and the whole labor and socialist 
movement mourns his loss. F 





























r Rundschau had been organized by fellow - 


For two years nothing happened. A 
few days ago, General Clay finally had 
io dismiss the Communist editor of the 
Fvanicfurter Rundschau with the state- 
ment that for two years these © ditors 
had followed consistently the Commu- 
nist party line and had perverted one 
f the most influential papers in the 
American Zone of Occupation into a 
party organ. 

At the same time Clay had to send 
home Captain Norden who for two 
years edited Heute, an American Army 
paper in German language, and re- 
shuffle the personnel within the Infor- 
mation Control Division. The question 
is certainly permitted: why did it take 
mr State Department and the Military 
tuithorities of Berlin two full years to 
heed the warnings which were issued 
m my articles? 

Grinnel, lowa. 


Fromm’'s 
Man for Himselt 


From RICHARD ROIDERER 
To the Editor: 

Permit me to comment on yout 
recent review by Mr. Herbert C. Fein- 
stein on Fromm’s book. Man For Him- 
self. This review suffers from a com- 
mon malady on the part of men of eru- 
dition . . . they get lost in their own 
fog. Certainly this review can have no 
meaning to anyone, except as an in- 
tellectual exercise in Kantian meta- 
physical acrobatics. 

Your critic also seems to be upset 
by Dr. Fromm’s opposition to the rela- 
tivity concept. He thinks the accept- 
ance of a positive moral code would 
prevent the flourishing of future lit- 
erary geniuses. 

I for my part would be only too 
glad to dispense with a few master- 
minds if through the voluntary adop- 
tation of a moral code the average 
man would be lead out of the wilder- 
ness of confusion and error into which 
the amorality of our times has led 
a , 

New York, N. Y. 


Letter to Readers 


During the last few months we have 
been writing these informal letters 
about the stories that are circulating 

underground—in Russia and the sat- 
ellite nations. These underground sto- 
ries ridiculing the government and its 
»fficials were bound to spring up, as 
they are in any country where a reign 
»9f terror is instituted and where all 
civil freedoms are denied. The latest 
me to reach our desk comes from 
Prague, where the story is told of the 
minor Communist official who was met 
on the street by a friend on a particu- 
larly sunny day. Peculiarly, the Com- 
munist bureaucrat was carrying an 
umbrella. 

‘Good afternoon, Jan,” his friend 
greeted him. “Are you well?” 

‘Good afternoon, of course, I am 
well. Why do you ask?” 

“Well,” his friend replied, “I thought 
it strange that you should be carrying 
an umbrella on such a beautiful day, 
when the sun is shining so brightly.” 

“Ah, yes, it may a beautiful day 
here, but the radio says that in Moscow 
the sky is overcast.” 

The story is indicative of the sub- 
servience of Communists throughout 
the world, and of the way in which 
they identify themselves with their 
Kremlin masters. Such subservience 
on the part of hardened Communists 
can seldom be shattered, but something 
can be done about all those fellow- 
travelers and Wallaceites who are still 
only on the fringe of the Communist 
web. Every one of them should be 
given a copy of Stepher Naft’s new 
pamphlet, “Answer Please! Questions 
to the Communists.” Through the use 
»f the Socratic method, Stephen Naft 
has prepared a series of politically 
devastating questions which every New 
Leader reader should circulate among 
his fellow-traveling acquaintances. Do 
it today! Place your order for 

STEPHEN NAFT'’S 
New Pamphlet 
“ANSWER PLEASE! 
QUESTIONS TO THE COMMUNISTS” 
25 cents per copy; 5 copies for $1.00. 
THE NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $................... for 
copies of Stephen Naft’s pam- 
phiet “Answer Please! Questions to the 
Communists.” 
Name 
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Dallin and 
Magidott 


From FRANK J. STARZEL 
Acting General Manager, 
The Associated Press 
To the Editor: . 

There has been called to my atten- 
tion an article carried in The New 
Leader of August 7 by David J. Dallin, 
entitled “The Case of Robert Magidoff.” 

The first paragraph identifies Mr, 
Magidoff as “the AP correspondent in 
Russia in 1936.” Mr, Magidoff was 
never The Associated Press corre- 
spondent in Moscow. He was employed 
as a part-time editorial assistant for 
about two-and-a-half years until 
April 3, 1942. Thus he has had no con- 
nection whatever with The Associated 
Press for more than six years. 

Near the end of your article appears 
a statement that Andrew J. Steiger “is 
now evidently in charge of the AP 
office in Moscow.” Mr. Steiger was 
employed as a part-time translator in 
our Moscow office fer less than three 
months in 1938 and has not since been 
connected with The Associated Press 
in any way. 

For your information, Eddy Gilmore 
has been in charge of the Moscow office 
for a number of years. 

I thought you might wish to set the 
record straight. New York City. 


Mr. Gorer’s 
America 


From PHILIP F. SIFF 
To the Editor: 

This is written for the purpose of 
expressing my apreciation of Nathan 
Glazer’s review of Gorer’s “The Amer- 
ican People” in The New Leader. 

I have the utmost admiration for 
the coolness, precision and patient 
fairness with which Mr. Glazer had 
analyzed not only the windy empti- 
ness of this book, considered as a work 
of science, but also the lack of intellec- 
tual basis for so much of what current- 
ly passes for objective anthropological 
study. For Mr. Glazer to have been 
able to accomplish this in the relatively 
brief space of a single page review 
is truly amazing. 

I don’t know of any periodical pub- 
lication in this country, including the 
leading journals, which contains re- 
views of as high quality as this. But 
for the most part your entire editorial 
standards are of surprisingly high 
quality for a weekly publication. 

Please keep up the good work, which 
is unique of its kind. 

Chilmark, Mass. 

MUSIC AND CRITICISM 


From LEONARD STEIN 
To the Editor: 


As a regular reader of The New 
Leader I have been kept well informed 
on politics and liter.ry matters by 
some of the finest critics in America. 
But I must congratulate you especially 
on possessing one of the outstanding 
music critics—Jim Cork—who is not 
afraid to deal with the important issues 
of modern music and criticism of 
music. We are so accustomed to being 
preached to by illiterate music “re- 
viewers” in the daily journals that it 
is a revelation to read the articles of a 
critic who has a real knowledge of 
music, can describe its social, esthetic 
and technical aspects in a pungent, 
straight-forward style. Copies contain- 
ing Mr. Cork’s most significant article 
on the “Role of the Critic” will be sent 
to the leading music writers of Los 
Angeles — most of whom I am well 
acquainted with. As a musician I have 
been trying for years to hammer home 
the same points he makes, but with 
little success. I am confident his much 
more lucid article should make a dent 
in their armor. Los Angeles,-Calif. 
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(Continued from Page Ten) 
nality beyond its traditional bounds. He 
has denied that the logic at the basis 
of the old tonality is an eternal law of 
nature and validly insistec that it was 
simply one means of achieving musical 
form. All music since about 1600 has 
been based upon the system of the 
twelve major or minor keys with its 
traditional dominant-tonic cadences 

(i. e., right-sounding endings). Our 
ears conditioned for years by tradi- 
tional usage, accept this style auto- 
matically. Schoenberg conceived a 
music of tonal relations whose logic 
does not revolve around a key center. 
Whereas under the old tonality certain 
notes of the scale (first, fifth and 
fourth, or tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant) were functionally of greater 
importance than the other notes of the 
scale, twelve-tone music rests on the 
conception that all notes of the scale 
i.e of equal value. 

a ~ * 

THE FAMOUS twelve-tone tech- 
nique associated with Schoenberg’s 
name and according to which he com- 
poses in this, his most mature period, 
is simply. an organizing principle 
behind any musical work. The twelve 
tones used are the twelve separate 
tones of the chromatic scale. All the 
elements in a composition are derived 
from a basic figure of these twelve 
tones (called the tone-row). Each sep- 
arate composition, of course, has its 
own tone-row. The specific order of 
the notes in the tone-row is continu- 
ous throughout the piece. The basic 
figure is repeated in diversified forms 
(faster, slower, backwards. upside- 
down, etc.), thus providing the neces- 
sary esthetic variety while at the same 
time, by its pervasive presence through- 
out a piece imposing the just-as-nec- 
essary structural unity 

The argument often advanced against 
Schoenberg that the definiteness of his 


structural pattern Jeaves insufficient 
room for the play of the artistic im- 
agination seems to me quite invalid. 
The rigidity of the fugue form, for 
instance, hardly prevented the pro- 


duction of some of the most towering 


monuments of creation within its 
mold. There is plenty of room within 
the twelve-tone technique fcr ‘“maneu- 
vering” and for variegated treatment. 





On Schoenberg 


The works of Schoenberg’s two most 
gifted followers in the genre, Berg and 
Webern, have their own distinctive 
impact, different from Schoenberg’s. 
It all depends upon what degree of 
talent, originality or genius, if you will, 
goes into a twelve-tone piece 

Schoenberg has not “excommuni- 
cated” tonality. He does not insist that 
vital living music can be written only 
as he has used it. It is to his great 
credit as a teacher (a role he has 
taken very seriously his entire life) 
that he didn’t impose his views upon 
his pupils to the detriment of their 
individual talents. 

This year has finally seen published 
Schoenberg’s theoretical treatise, “Har- 
monielehre” ( Theory of Harmony— 
Philosophical Library), thirty-seven 
years after its appearance in 1911. It 
is regrettable that it is a sadly mutil- 
ated edition of Schoenberg’s original 
treatise. The philosophical speculations 
and the polemics against the academi- 
cians and traditionalists which were 
the most colorful passages of the ori- 
ginal and which so clearly establish 
Schoenberg as the bold innovator are 
completely omitted. What remains 
i a seemingly dry, strict and closely 
reasoned analysis of the historical de- 
velopment of harmonic principles, but 
one calculated nevertheless to make 
the student understand how the most 
“radical” modern ideas, including his 
own, stand in direct historical and 
logical succession to harmonic develop- 
ments of the past. 

It is not generally known that 
Schoenberg at a certain period of his 
life (during the first decade of this 
century) went in intensively for paint- 
ing. I am not acquainted with the 
content of his art work and it would 
be beyond my competence 1o judge it 
if I were. However, his painting seemed 
to be interesting enough tc earn the 
praise of Kandinsky. the well-known- 
non-objective painter. The fact testi- 
fies at least to that urgency for creative 
expression that continuously animates 
Schoenberg. Indeed, we are cealing 
here with one of the supreme creative 
talents of our day, one whc has left 
an indelible mark upon the body of bis 
chosen art. 

(Jim Cork coniribuies music cridicism 
frequently to The New Leader. 





(Continued from Pace Four) 
say about the effect of the profit motive 
on business policy. 

“For management,” he claims, “the 
profit motive is essentially a com- 
petitive motive, which drives where 
mere love of gain would never drive. 
The reward to managers is not pri- 
Marily profit, but the prestige sym- 
bolized by profit—success in a com- 
petitive game and status among friends 
who understand how the score is kept.” 
Profit, he notes further, is a “directive 
energizer of business” for which it 
would be difficult to find a substitute; 
but, it would seem, its magnitude is not 
directly related to its beneficial effects, 
and no specific rate or amount is re- 
quired to bring its ceremonial effect 
into force. 

As Prof. Nourse has pointed out the 
Problem of prices and profits repre- 


High Prices and Profits 


sents a delicate problem in weighing 
power and responsibility. Jo arbi- 
trarily insist on high prices by justify- 
ing high profits is not only io tempt 
inflation, but to court economic in- 
stability and economic collapse. To do 
so may set in train a set of consequences 
whose ultimate effects cannot now be 
easily envisioned. 

To insist on such a course because of 
a desire for short-range and immediate 
profits without regard for probable 
long-term consequences, is, in effect, 
to be irresponsible with great power. 
The policies advocated by Truman are 
a recognition both of the power being 
bandied about, and the casua! mariner 
in which it is being manipulated. If 
business men reject it, they must dis- 
play sufficient statesmanship to produce 
an alternative which makes as much 
sense. 





- The Outer 


(Continued from Page Ten) 
Wrapped up for quick delivery. Amer- 
ica is now one vast, blinding neon sign 
burning its twenty-four hours of night- 
mare through our eternity. You find 
tin all frames of cultural reference. 
Harrison has chosen the most polished 
bannisters of schund and the most vul- 
erable morals on which to exercise 
his consummate satirical] skill] 

oe * + 
IN THE UNITED FRONT of morals 
aid manners, our current politics and 
fecent ideals, eur dual values {we al- 
ways have those!), our polite and 
times not-so-polite nightmares, all 
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Compulsion 


these are brought within the orbit of 
this novel. The interlinings, the obser- 
vation, the comment on our society and 
on the American scene, wil] remain for 
the reader as permanent acquisitions. 
From its social) and political acumen, 
from the united-front Spanish-fiy hero 
with the NKVD obit, to the sundry 
ventures of public relations making 
all men brothers, is all desperately 
familiar. Beautifully conceived as a 
satire, tender despite al] its tensions, 
Nobody’s Fool is eminently successful. 

(Harry Roskolenko, author. critic and 
poet, has written for the N. Y. Times 
and many other publications.) 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Eastern Regional Convention: Opens 
with a mass meeting and a conce't, 
greeting the delegates and alternates, 
Friday, Sept. 17, 8:30 p. m., in the Debs 
Auditorium, 7 East 15th Street. New 
York. Among the prominent Sucial 
Democrats addressing this meeting are 
Algernon Lee, national chairman: Js- 
rael Feinberg, manager, Cloak Joint 
Board, ILGWU. Judge Jacob Panken; 
Gerhart Seger, editor, “Neue Volks- 
zeitung”; Councilman Louis P. Go!d- 
berg; Meyer Levenstein, New York 
City chairman, SDF, and others. Con. 
vention sessions are on Saturday, Sept. 
18, from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 
2 to 6 p. m.; Sunday, Sept. 19, same 
hours. Resolutions to be discussed and 
acted upon are: Reorganization of the 
Socialist International; the Marshall 
Plan; a United States of Europe; World 
Federation; the Far East; Latin Amer- 
ica; on Communist aggression; military 
aid to democratic countries; the coming 
elections; inflation; Socialist unity and 


other domestic questions. Some 250 
delegates will be present, representing 
the S.D.F. and J.S.V. branches in sev- 
eral eastern states. ., . Ailantic City, 
N. J.: Morris Waldman and August 
Claessens will be delegates to the 60th 
Anniversary National Conference of 
the United Hebrew Trades, meeting at 
the Hotel President, Sept. 24-25-26... . 
Newark, N. J.: Reception to George B. 
Goebel, Sept. 22, 8:30 p. m., at 190 
Clinton Ave. Auspices of the S.D.¥. 
and J.S.V., Branch 3. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Roads to Freedom Forum. WEVD, 
Sunday, Sept. 19, 10 to 10:30 p. m. 
Topic: “Will Nationalism Wreck Com- 
munism?” Speakers: Bogdan Raditsa, 
Adam Niebiezczanski, Liston M. Oak. 
. . . Upper West Side Branch meets 
Wednesday, Sept. 22, 8:30 p. m., at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Simon Berlin, 
160 West 77th St., New York. Speaker: 
Emmet Groseclose. ... August Claes- 
sens speaks at The Group, Sept. 19, 
9 p. m., 180 West 85th St., New York. 
Topic: “Candidates, Platforms and Is- 
sues in the Coming Elections.” 





We Told You 
The New Leader, Sept. 4. 1948: 


THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN MOSCOW 


AND MacARTHUR 
By TAKEO NAOI 
“Intelligent persons observing the 
unyielding attitude of the Commu- 
nist-led unions and the namby- 
pamby weakness of the Ashida 
Cabinet, which in cases of this kind 
usually yields to pressure, were 
genuinely alarmed. They feared 
that the new strike in the offing, 
which savored strongly of politics, 

would have serious effects.” 


The New Leader, March 9, 1946: 


WASHINGTON AND 


THE NATION 
By JONATHAN STOUT 

“The internal struggle in the State 
Department between the new and 
the old elements has been going on 
at fever pitch for about a year. To 
date the advantage has been entire- 
ly with the new elemenis. supporied 
and aided as they are by the Siate 
Department’s Dean of Appease- 
ment, Dean Acheson.” 


IN COMING ISSUES: 


lin’s book: “America: 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


So... (and First) 


Two Articles by ROBERT SPIVACK 
1. A Portrait of Thomas E. Dewey 
2. A Portrait of Tammany Hall 


Beware an Atom Bluff! 
By PETER KIHSS 


To Keep Abreast of the Trends and Ahead of the News, Read 


THE NEW LEADER 


FOR THOSE WHO SUBSCRIBE NOW: 
With each new one-year subscription, The New Leader is offering 
a FREE PREMIUM copy of William Henry Chamberlin’s recent book, 
“America: Partner in World Rule.” 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $3.00 for a new one-year subscription to The New 
Leader. Please send me a FREE PREMIUM copy of Wm. H. Chamber- 
Partner in World Rule.” 


ZONE 


The N. Y. Times, Sept. 7. 1948: 


MacARTHUR’S LABOR 
STAND ATTACKED 
BY RUSSIANS 


“TOKYO—Returning to thejz at- 
tack on General Douglas Mae- 
Arthur's Japanese labor policies. 
the Russians predicted today thai 
a ‘large wave’ of protest strikes by 
Japanese would be ‘natural.’.. .” 


The Herald Tribune, Sept. 1. 1948: 
BERLE CHARGES 
ACHESON, HISS 
FAVORED RUSSIA 


“WASHINGTON—Adolf A. Eevle. 
Jr., former Assistant Secretary of 
State and ex-Ambassador to Brazil, 
was on record today as saying his 
diplomatic career ended afier he ‘go 
trimmed’ in a fight with men in the 
State Department who espoused é 
‘pro-Russian point of view. 

“Mr. Berle 
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named Dean Ache- 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 



















What Happened in Yugoslavia 


ONTY RADULOVIC is a Yugoslav jour- 
M nalist who escaped from his country on 
a submarine after the German inva- 
sion, fought with the British Army during the 
war, returned to Yugoslavia after the German 
defeat and stayed long enough to piece together 
one of the most coherent, convincing and in- 
telligible accounts of the origins and character 
of Tito’s regime that has appeared in print 
anywhere. Like many of his countrymen, with 
their traditional love of freedom, he could not 
bear the oppressive totalitarian atmosphere of 
this regime. 

More fortunate than many Yugoslavs who 
have been executed by the quick-shooting 
“people’s courts” or who are in prison, Mr. 
Radulovic got out of Yugoslavia. He is now a 
British subject and has published his study of 
the origins and character of the new dictator- 
ship under the title Tito’s Republic. It has been 
published by the Coldharbour Press in Britain, 
has won the enthusiastic endorsement of ex- 
perts on the Yugoslav question like F. A. Voigt 
and Rebecca West and certainly deserves an 
audience in this country. 

Tie rise of a totalitarian society, far more 
oppressive for the average individual than any- 
thing known in pre-war Yugoslavia, is de- 
scribed with a mass of illustrative detail. A 
thick network of spies covers every street and 
every house in Belgrade. As Mr. Radulovic 
writes: 

“Thus the life of a citizen in Belgrade is 
under constant scrutiny, while the officials who 
watch him are in turn checked and counter- 
checked, house officials being supervised by 
street officials, district officials, city officials, 
the Party’s cell and, above all, by OZNA (the 
secret police).” 

As the author says, the resemblance of Yugo- 
slav Communism to Fascism is striking. There 
is no tolerated opposition. There is not the 
shadow of a free press. The elections are a pre- 
posterous farce. Everyone is taught to mouth 
the same slogans, go through the same gestures; 
and it takes a rare brand of courage to be a 
nonconformist. The moronic level to which 
cultural life is being reduced may be gauged 
from the fact that the refrains of the most 
popular songs in Belgrade at the time of 
Radulovic stay were: 

“Dalmatian shock brigade, Dalmatian 
shock brigade, hey, hey, hey” and 
Political commissars, political com- 
missars, Oi, oi, oi.” 

And people are being trained to sing this kind 
of bunk in a country famous for the beauty and 
variety of its folksongs! 

Radulovic analyzes every phase of Yugoslav 
politics and economics. It all adds up to a very 
nearly perfect replica of the Soviet Union, 
where Tito, like other Soviet Gauleiters, re- 
ceived his basic training. 

Tito today is a rebellious Gauleiter. And one 
can understand from Radulovic’s book how he 
made good his rebellion. He has created in 
Yugoslavia such a perfect imitation of the 
methods of combined mass propaganda and 
mass terrorism that have worked in Russia that 
the Cominform thunders fell on deaf ears. 

One can only conclude that the Cominform 
charges against Tito’s regime and Tito’s charges 
against the Cominform are substantially cor- 
rect, wish both the worst of luck and trust that 
Tito’s split with Moscow will lead to disastrous 
consequences, both for Soviet imperialism in 
Europe and for Tito’s totalitarianism in Yugo- 
slavia. An admirable humorous commentary 
on this split was recently published by 
Sagittarius, the witty poet of the London New 
Statesman: 
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COMINFORM 
In your counter-revolutionary nest 
All simple Party members are suppressed, 
To ideologic error 
You add a Turkish terror 
Fraternal Soviet spies your spies molest. 
TITO 
I also claim the right to criticize, 
Your baseless accusations I despise, 
Fraternally, dear sisters, 
You’re a lot of dirty twisters 
And your slanders just a pack of bloody lies. 






Vacation Memories: 
The Rockies and Maine /Coast 






To anyone who shares my conviction that ow 
door exercise is the finest medicine in the'world,# 
I cordially recommended an ideal spot for 
mountain hiking and mild climbing, where [* 
spent some weeks during the past summer,’ 
The place is Rocky Mountain Park, northwest : 
of Denver, and located on both sides of the, 
Great Continental Divide. Altitudes at the 
lodges in this park range from 8,000 to 9,500 
feet, so that heights of 11,000 and 12,000 feet 
are easily accessible. The air is marvelously% 
exhilirating; there is an abundance of wild! 
life and most beautiful mountain flowers; it is 
easy to imagine oneself in Europe’s finest moun- 
tains, in Switzerland, the Tyrol or Northern 
Italy, in this Colorado natural playground. 
























Straw in the Wind 


Dispatch from Germany in the New York 
Times of August 19: “A series of critical articles 
by Walter Lippmann and an article by former” 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles, re- 
printed in the European edition of the Herald- 
Tribune, were reprinted by the Communist 
Party information service.” 





Editorials— 


Equal Chance for Health 


Our Federal Security Administrator’s report 
to the President on the nation’s health has more 
than the usual official authority. It contains 
in essence the conclusions reached by the Na- 
tional Health Assembly which met in Wash- 
ington last May. It may be said to summarize 
the views of forward-looking public and pri- 
vate groups interested in the many aspects of 
the problems of health and efficiency. 

The ideal underlying Commissioner Oscar R. 
Ewing’s exposition of desirable standards as 
compared with present conditions may be fairly 
represented by the statement of the third health 
goal: “To assure that every individual with- 
out regard to his economic status has full access 
to adequate medical services for the prevention 
of illness, the care and relief of sickness and 
the promotion of a high level of physical and 
mental health.” The attainment of this ideal 
will require such a standard of sane and decent 
living conditions as has not been achieved by 
this or any other nation. It could, however, be 
achieved in a comparatively short time if we 
were willing to devote some little part of our 
minds and our money to this matter. 

With things as they are now, the commis- 
sioner states bluntly, “lack of wealth means 
lack of health.” Like most of those interested 
in the problem, we would prefer to have the 
necessary provisions made through private and 
personal insurance. But the 18,000,000 persons 
belonging to families with less than an annual 
income of $1,000 are excluded from any such 
calculation. Most of those in the $1,000-$2,000 
group, numbering 22,000,000, are unable to pay 
for the care they need. And many families 
enjoying the comparatively luxurious incomes 
of $2,000-$3,000 also find it impossible to pro- 
vide adequate medical care for themselves. 
This means that a large part of our population, 
much more than the Rooseveltian one-third, 
must receive some sort of public assistance. 

Commissioner Ewing’s report is not a political 
tract. It does not pull for anv law. But its logic 
points directly toward the passage of the Taft- 
Wagner-Ellender Bill. 


¢ ‘ ‘ 


Science and Politicians 


Tue situation which President Truman pointed 
up in his address before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science is so 
serious as to constitute a threat to our entire 
program of atomic power development. As 
eight scientists earlier pointed out in the tele- 
gram to the President, many competent men 
are leaving the federal service. In such a field 
progress cannot be purchased with money. It 
takes brains. And men with brains must be 
treated with respect. 

The Un-American Activities Committee has 
done some good work in some corners of its 
field, though its procedure has been ques- 


- part of the Republican presidential campaign} 




























































tionable. But in relation to atom scientists iti) 
has acted the part of the bull in the china shop, 
In baiting scientists it cannot possibly serve any” 
good purpose. We have here a case of inept 
politicians securing publicity through smears, 
ing men who are immeasurably their betters, 
It is impossible to think that this is merely. 


It has been going on for years—even before th 
Republicans were in control of Congress. 
President Truman discussed the whole messy, 
matter with dignity and understanding, but he 
can do nothing about it. With the present dis 
jointed relations between him and Congress,” 
his influence over the offending committee is” 
nil. It will be interesting to note how things: 
change in this area of our public life if Thomas 
E. Dewey happens to be elected President in: 
November. On important points he has already” 
indicated that he disapproves of the committee” 
which is attacking the scientists. Dewey seems? 
to have a great respect for strict legality. And? 
he is accustomed to taking the lead, setting ¢ 
pace, laying down the law. It is possible that! 
Congressman Thomas and his colleagues are 
about to learn something to their disadvantage’ 
As the Canadian Gouzenko case proved, andy 
as General Groves has asserted, Soviet agents] 
have already obtained many top secrets rev 
garding atomic energy, radar, etc. The dangef 
is great that espionage continues successfully 
But being alert to this danger and taking propef™ 
measures for security are one thing, and thi 
methods of the Un-American Activities Com= 
mittee are another. 
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